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Successful Guayule Cultivation 
HE official announcement of the success, following 
T years of experiment in guayule cultures by the Inter- 
continental Rubber Company in California, is the best of 
news, to quote from its published reports: 
“While we feel sure that further improvements will be 
made, we are using proven methods and available seed 


supply in going ahead with the first commercial planting 
of At the same time, we are 
starting seeds for an additional 600 acres of plants to be 
set out next winter. 


200 acres in California. 


“As a matter of policy we expect to increase our com- 
mercial operations gradually and we are dedicating the 
major portion of resources and organization to that pur- 
pose. 

“In the foregoing connection, it may be noted that 
guayule shrub will grow and produce rubber under a wide 
variety of soil and climatic conditions, just as is the case 
with potatoes, sugar beets, etc. However, as in the cases 
cited, there will always be found certain localities where 
optimum conditions exist, and the industry will eventually 
center around factories erected at such places. 

“While guayule can be grown on extremely poor lands, 
such as it selects in nature, still it readily responds to rich, 
high-priced soils of proper texture, and the value of the 
crop under intensive cultivation is such as to warrant its 


” 


use. 





A Fund That Died A-Borning 


a AN rubber manufacturers may of late have had 
many worries, vet they may also felicitate them- 
selves on some things that did not come to pass. One 
cause for congratulation is the fact that they did not, when 
rubber prices were soaring, allow themselves to be worked 
up into such a frenzy of indignation and retaliation that 
they would have established a so-called “fighting fund,” 
as was proposed in high quarters, to combat the rise in 
rubber. The fund was to have been founded through the 
levying of a tax of two cents a pound on rubber imports. 
\s the latter in 1925 totaled 860,000,000 pounds (or 
391,000 long 


tons) “sinews of war’ would have been 


available, had the suggested tax been imposed, reaching 
$17,200,000 

Even were it wisely administered, how might such a 
fund be employed to benefit American rubber interests ? 


Possibly some plantations could be established which 
would vield tair returns half a dozen vears hence, if all 


Yet but 


one-fiftieth of the capital now invested in rubber raising 


went well. as the whole sum named would be 


in the Far East the chances are that the new enterprise 
would have about as much chance of influencing the mar- 
ket as a small shopkeeper has in competition with a great 


chain store corporation. Of course, it could grow, but 


its well-grounded rival would also grow; and in a com- 


mercial wartare the latter could be depended upon to 


employ resources that its opponent might never hope to 
match 


Luckily, however, the rubber manufacturers did not 


lose their heads. 


[heir common sense prevented them 
from being stampeded into a scheme plainly doomed to 
disaster from the outset, and which would have not only 
incited bitter hostility but would have brought upon them 
ridicule 


world-wide Nor could they see why thé gov- 
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Tire Repair Charges Vary Widely 


COUNTRY-WIDE review of vulcanizers’ rates may be 
A interesting, but it does not appear to help much in 
solving the question, “What is a fair price for repair 
for a retre ad job ona 32 by 


work?” The average charge 


4 cord tire in Kokomo, Indiana, for instance, 1s given as 


$5.50; in Buffalo, New York, $7; in New York City, $8; 


in Salt Lake City, Utah, $8.95; in Portland, Oregon, $11; 
in Seattle, Washington, $11.50; in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, $12; in Kansas City, Missouri, $14.25; and in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, $14.30. The costs of other 
casing and tube repairs are in much the same pro- 
portion. Explanations for such curious latitude in prices 


said to be greatest where the 
least 
Keen competition un- 


are conflicting. ‘They are 


repair men are organized, and where there is no 


union of workers or employes. 
doubtedly accounts for low prices in some places. There 
is not enough difference in the cost of materials alone to 
explain the wide dissimilarity in repair charges through- 
out the country the 


greatest influence are overhead and the cost of labor. 


Probably factors which have the 





Rubber Nipples Abolished in France 
caoutchour ris the new 


a as fetin MC: l 
France in dealing with the decline 


hamber of Deputies, unable t 


slogan of 
in population. 
The august ¢ stop the fall of 


has decided that it can at least offset the dimin- 


ishing birth-rate \ccordingly it has issued an edict, 
D with the rubber nipple!’ Within three months 
hopes to entirely abolish the gum-elastic tips of nurs- 

o ittles, and to start the national census once more 
the up-grade The deeper causes for inhabitants 

e¢ In’ tewe ipparently vive the solons less concern 
than the innocent appendage of a milk bottl Phe banned 
cle has bee accused of causing much mortality 
through choking children and spreading disease germs. 
Well, how much further are the deputies likely to carry 
eir warfare \What of medicine droppers, “baby com- 
orters,” teething rings, nurserv sheeting, sanitarv breech 


is, or the various rubber toys that infants invariably 


their mouths? Unless means can be found to 


] ‘ ; ¢ all 
sterilize them every time before using, soon they may all 


considered contraband 


SETTING A MINIMUM PRICE ON RAW MATI AND 


; RIAI 
restricting its sale overseas,—as has been done with crude 
Back 


in the Ninth Century when England’s exports consisted 


rubber,—is not a new British policy, as some aver. 


of raw materials to be worked up by other nations, and 
when the chief export was wool, in order to keep up its 
price, King Edgar prohibited its sale for less than 120 
pence on pain of forfeiture of 46 shillings from seller and 
buyer. Later Edward III, not only set a minimum price 
on wool but, in the hope of developing 
ture, actually prohibited the export of wool on pain of 


death 


cloth manufac- 


Fancy the fate of offending crude rubber dealers 
had they lived in those days! 


SOME NATIONS PROFIT FROM RAISING RUBBER BY MEANS 
which rouse no resentment yet which yield as much pro 
rata as either direct tax or restriction. In Cochin-China, 
for instance, where some 7,000 tons were produced last 


did 


through a 5.1 per cent ownership of all the plantations. 


year, the French Government very well simply 


\s IN BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION, THE SURVIVAL OF THE 


fittest seems to be the rule also in the rubber industry. 
In 1920 there were 258 tire manufacturers in the United 
States ; 


scarcely 70. 


last year there were 93; and this year there are 
It is regrettable that among those that felt 
by the wayside were many that merited a better fate; but 
as the trend appears to be toward fewer and better fac- 
tories with superior products, and as it undoubtedly con- 
duces toward greater stability in trade operations gener- 
ally, the passing of the old order may after all be only a 
blessing in disguise. 
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A Glossary of Words and Terms Used in the Rubber Industry-XVIIP 


Insulation— W ires—Cables—Tapes—Compounds 


Acetate Wire. \ fine, insulated conductor designed to 


replace cotton and silk insulated wire, and to save space on 
coils; made by coating wire with many layers of cellulose tetra- 
acetate, or acetic cellulose. See Enameled Wire, Varnished Wire, 
W ire 

Aerial, or Aerial Wire. Antenna Wire. See types in grouy 
Radi 


Aerial Cable. Sce types in group, Cable 
Aerial Lighting Cable. Sce ( 
A. E. S. C. American Engineering Standards Committee 


Aetna Material. A _ dielectric composition. See Compound 
(Insulating ) 

A. I. E. E. American Institute of Electrical Engineers. See 
Code 

Alarm Wire. An accessory for a cable, a wire insulated in 
the jute, hemp, or braid under the lead sheath of a submarine 
or other cable, and which when damaged transmits a signal of 
injury to wire and cable. Called also Alarm Cable, Pilot Wire, 
Proof Wire. See Pilot Cable 

Alarm Wire Cable. See Cable 

Albertol. A dielectric composition. See Compound (Insu- 
lating). 

All-Rubber Portable Cord. See Cord. 

Aluminum, Aluminium. A silver-white, ductile, malleable 
metal remarkable for its lightness and resistence to oxidation; 
used to a limited extent as an electrical conductor. With the 
conductivity of drawn, annealed copper given as 100, that of 
aluminum is 63.09, and relative weights of the metals are .3312 
and .0967 

Aluminum Armature Wire. A conductor of aluminum some- 
times used for windings on dynamos and motors and other ap- 
paratus, the insulation being a thin film of aluminum oxide. 
Advantages claimed are lightness with dielectric quality approx- 
imately equal to that of silk-wound copper wire, but with no 
greater diameter than the latter. 

Aluminum Strip. A narrow aluminum conducting tape, 
paper covered, used for exceptionally high voltage winding of 
main transformers in testing sets, one type of the latter employ- 
ing 30 miles of such tape in a 1,500,000 volt test. Valued chiefly 
for its lightness as compared with copper. 

Ambroin. A dielectric composition. See Compound (In- 
sulating ). 

Annunciator Cable. See Cable. 

Annunciator Wire. A class of soft-drawn, insulated wires 
used with batteries or transformers in operating bells or signal 
boxes in hotels, offices, hospitals, etc.; made in Nos. 14, 16, 18, 
19, 20, 22 and 24 American Wire Gage (formerly Brown & 
Sharpe) bare or tinned wire, solid, single conductor, or in 
twisted pairs, with two windings of vari-colored cotton yarn 
applied in opposite directions, saturated with wax or other moist- 
ure-repelling compound, and glazed or polished. If the inner 
winding be saturated with waterproof compound the wire is 
termed dampproof or black core annunciator wire. 


Antenna Cord. See Cord, Radio, Receiver Cord. 


?See Crude Rubber and Gutta Percha Definitions, The India Rubber 
World, 1921; Pneumatic Tire Definitions, The India Rubber World, 1921 


and 1922. 


Antenna Lead in Wire. See Radio, Antenna Lead 


Antenna Wire. See Radio, Antenna Wire Window Strip, 
\ Strip Cord 

Anti-Induction Telephone Cable. See Cable, Telephone. 
Apparatus Cable. See Cable, Power 


A. R. A. American Railwa 
Arc Light Suspension Cable. See Cable, Lig! 


Armalac. A dielectric composition. See Compound (In- 
sulating 

Armature Tape. See Tape 

Armature Varnish. A lacquer used in coating armature 
windings, adding insulation and resistance to friction and moist- 
ur 2ee < npounds (Ir lating ) 


Armor. A spiral (sometimes braided) wiring or bendable 


metallic sheath of various types used for protecting underwater 
or underground cabl — ¢] onductor f ‘ chanical 
I Inderground cCabie, and other conductors, Irom mecnhanica 
injury, See Cable. 


Armored Cable. See Cable 

Armored Reinforced Portable Cord. See Cord. 

Armored Reinforced Portable Waterproof Cord. See Cord. 
Artificial Cable. See Cable, Telegraph. 

Artificial Silk. An insulating material for over-all braid- 
formed of cellulose filaments resembling silk and _ for 
which it is substituted. It is prepared by nitrating wood pulp 


and torcing the collodion preparation through a die with minute 


tubes. When the solvent evaporates, threads of pyroxylin are 
formed, which, with chemical treatment, acquire the properties 
cellulose Also prepared by dissolving cotton paper of the 


blotting type in sodium xanthate (a compound of carbon disul- 
phide and caustic soda) and forcing the syrupy solution through 
capillary apertures in a steel plate to form viscose threads. By 
means of a somewhat similar process artificial silk is also made 
from the cellulose in wood fiber. 

Asbestos. \ white, gray, or grayish-green non-aluminous 
variety of ferro-silicate of magnesium occurring in long, soft 
fibers or in hbrous masses, having electric insulating properties, 
but especially valuable as a heat-insulating, incombustible, and 
chemically resistant material; much used for protecting rubber 
or other wire covering exposed to very high temperatures; native 
mineral wool 

Asbestos Cord. See Cord. 


Asbestos Cotton Covered Wire. A heavy conductor used 
largely as magnet wire for railway motors, made by winding 
wire with a very thin asbestos tape and giving it a single or 
double winding of cotton, Sizes Nos. 0000 to 9 A. W. G. See 
Magnet Wire. 

Asbestos-Covered Fixture Wire. See Cord. 


Asbestos-Covered Magnet Wire. A magnet wire coated with 
asbestos designed for use where heat may be very high or where 
acid or other fumes would harm other insulating materials. 
Much used for motors likely to run hot. Round wire sizes usu- 
ally 3/0 to No. 20; rectangular and square wire in nearly all 
sizes below .5 by .25-inch. See Magnet Wire. : 

Asbestos-Covered Wire. A conductor having a coating 
solely of asbestos or of such material in addition to others, and 
lesigned for electric stoves, smoothing irons, certain types of 
rheostats, and other electrical instruments subjected to consider- 
able heat. See Heater Wire. 
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Asbestos Switchboard Wire. A solid copper conductor in- 


ite “ 1/32 elted wall asbestos fiber and finished 
a har isbestos braid, heavily impregnated with flame- 
n ! ed 1 low-voltage switchboards 


Asbestos Tape. See Tape 


Asbestos Wrap. A serving of closely wound asbestos yarn 
wire ver W isbest ther braid is applied See 
rest t Wire, Non-Ignitible Wire 

preety Coated Tape. Sce Tape 

Association Cable. See Cabk 

A oS. oe American Society for Testing Materi See 

A. S. W. G merican Steel & Wire Gage see Gage 

Automobile Horn Cable. See Cable 

Automobile Ignition Cable. See Cable 


Automobile Lamp Cable Cord. See Cable 
Automobile Lighting Wire. Also Cord Cable. See Cable 
Automobile Starting Cable. See Cable 
Automobile Tape. See Tap: 
A. W. G. American Wire Gage. See Gag 
Backboard, Panel, Hook-up Wire. See Rad 
Basket-Weave Cable. See Cabl 
Battery Charging Cable. See Cabk 
Bead-Insulated Wire \ copper cond r used for con- 
necting controlling witches with motor starters, heating ele- 
ents i sulati f which is afforded with perfor 
ated gla ead \iter being in disuse for many years, on 
i rap brittleness, and inadequate heat resistance 
s again being employed in an improved 
i i g a tougher gher heat-resisting quality 
il i ne rf e ball and socket « Ided to .0O1- 
t ery flexible and non-hygroscopic. British make. 
Bead Insulation. form of insulation obtained by stringing 
g bea ipon bar See Bead-Ir ated Wire. 
‘Becowax \ dielectric composition. See Compound (In- 
iting 
Bell Flexible. See Cord 
Bell Wire. A single conductor used for call bells, telephones, 
le il devices. Made in .029, .036, .044, .083, .090, 
O8-incl é lid and tinned, insulated with pure rubber, cov- 
\ uve tt raid, and served with paraffin 
. Also made iout r twin-twisted. See 
\ Wire 
Bicycle Tape. See Tape 
Bind Wire. A solid conductor of copper or iron, sizes 18 
to 23 S. W. G re vered with one lapping of « ntton, with a 
n braid impregnated with insulating and weatherproof 
pound 
Bitumenized Fiber Conduit. See Conduit 
Black Core Annunciator Wire. \nnunciator Wire, 
Black Office Wi 
Black Core Office Wire. An offic re having two inner 
ng sely la saturated with weatherproof 
omy» t n tant covered with 
é ol S Yamp-proof Office 
VW ~ ‘ \W\ 
Black Tape. See Tape 
Black Varnished Cloth h Tape, Se ipe 
Block System Wire. A telephone conductor also known as 
br Bridle Wir 
Blue Friction Tape. See Tape 
Boiler Room Cable. See Cable 
Border reart Cable. See Cable 
Braid é vering formed of plaited or closely-inter- 


signed to protec 
also affords supplementary 


coated 


er threads ind while 1¢ 


rubber or other coating otf the core, 
binding together 


Cord 


4 


Braid, Spiral Weave. A cotton fabric ering for insu- 
lated cable consisting of heavy multiple threads running parallel 
tightly bound to 


chiefly to supply 


cov 


angle, and 
Designed 


instead of at an 
filler 
cables in long spans 

Braided Enameled Antenna Wire. See Radio 

Braided Insulation. Braid, Braided Wire. 

Braided Steel Wire Armor. A cable armor composed of fine 
steel wires in basket affording much flexibility 
ship wiring where it 


to the conductor. 


the cable by heavy threads. 


strength to 


see 


galvanized weave 


with mechanical protection; much used in 


to avoid conduits, and sometimes employed for portable 


is desired 


apparatus. A type of cable used by the United States Navy has 
a heavy stranded wire core, rubber insulation, rubberized taping, 
lead tubing, taping, and braided steel armor. 


Braided Wire. A wire, solid or stranded, which, after being 
tinned or served with a cotton wrap, jacketed in rubber, or 
taped, has woven over it a silk or cotton (rarely wool) rein- 
forcing, insulating, and protective cover in one or more layers; 


wax-polished, or fire- 
Also a conductor on 


ind is commonly finished as dry-glazed, 


proofed or weatherproofed and slicked. 


which asbestos threads have been woven. See Cord. 
Brewery Cord. See Cord. 
Bricklayers’ Tape. See Tape. 
Bridle Wire. A solid conductor used for short telephone 


ms between cable terminals on buildings to station light- 
used between aerial and under- 


connect 


ning arresters, supported in rings 


ground cable terminals on the same pole; to connect cable 
terminals with open wires; for a “ring run” upheld by a mes- 
senger wire; and also used instead of inside wire. Usually made 


\. W. G. with insulation of vulcanized rubber, 
braid, twisted in pairs, and having a 
tracer. Block System, Ring or 


sizes 18 and 20 


vered with waterproof 


raised thread for a See also 


Spider Wire. Sometimes called Bridal Wire, and Waterproof 
Bridle Pair Wire. 
Brunswick Black. A dielectric composition. See Com- 


pounds (Insulating) 


Brush Wire. A flexible conductor for connecting dynamo 


eld coils to brush holders; cores formed of many strands of 36 
\. W. G. wire in sizes 6 to 18 A. W. G., insulation, one silk 
nd ' “otton hraid 
ind ne cottol raid 


Bunched Cable. 
Bunched Strand 


group of! 


See Cable. 

\ strand forming a single conductor and 
or twisted with- 
Strand, Stranded 


wires in straight lay 


ic design. See Concentric Strand, 


B-X Cable. Se 


Cable. 





DEALERS’ TIRE STOCKS ESTIMATED 

estimates stocks of automobile tires held 
United States are being published by the Depart- 
‘ommerce, following that organization’s fourth semi- 
will be noted from the figures below that the 
Average f casings per dealer is 63, slightly higher than 
that of a year ago, 62.2. The compilations also show that con- 
siderably the largest number of dealers carry from 10 to 25 casings, 
or 28.26 per cent of the number reporting, while the smallest figure, 


Preliminary regarding 
by dealers in the 
ment of ( 
annual survey. It 


number 


r .51 per cent, is representative of dealers carrying above 1,000 
casings. A final and detailed summary, tabulating returns by 
states, is soon to be issued by the Rubber Division, Department of 


Commerce 





DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 
Apri! 1926 Aprit 1, 1925 
. eneemomet ———, 
Averag Average 
Dealer per Dealers per 
I . Number Reporting Dealer Number Reporting Dealer 
} S 675 3.0 2,026,356 32,592 62.2 
B . sings (alone 5,117 21.6 144,433 9,745 14.8 
Inner es 6,639 18.1 3,317,104 32,477 102.1 
x 464 24 47,958 2,381 20.1 
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Drying Crude Rubber 


Air Drying on the Plantation 
Lofts—Vacuum Drying—Kiln Drying, Gravity 


Factory Drying Washed Rubber—Air Drying in Ventilated Warm Air 


and Ejector Systems—Typical Drying Losses 


of Crude Rubber Grades 


goods manufacture as freedom from dirt of all sorts. In the 


x 


pcesy from moisture is as important a condition in rubber 


preparation of rubber from wild sources, little, if any attempt 
is made to eliminate moisture which is usually as prevalent as 
dirt. Hard fine Para, however, is an exception because its mode of 
preparation, by exposure to heat and smoke in the open air, drives 
off much moisture and leaves the 


longed from 10 to 14 days to properly cure the sheets to an 


even color. 
Artificial Driers 
The introduction of artificial driers for preparation of plantation 


rubbers has not been general, due to various conditions because 
air dried rubber can be made equal 





rubber reasonably dry. 


Plantation Drying Method by Washing 


Shrinkage of Crude Rubber, Balata, Etc., 


if not superior in appearance to pale 
rubbers prepared by any other pro- 
and Drying cess. While for the lowest grades of 


With the intr duction of planta- Paswraseeer Qoanee Per Cent crepe, air drying is always likely to 
tion rubber, drying methods became Fi : Cré Shrinkage remain the only method, as it would 
necessary to condition the washed Sirst Latex Crepe ....secseesseeeeeeeneees 1- 2 be extremely unsafe to submit them 

Te cd ' Ribbed Smoked Sheets ........+++sseeeee. .- 1-2 ; 
and sheeted rubber ‘SOF packing an Amber Crepes, Chinese Native ............. 2=- 3 to heat. oid 
shipment. Drying immediately fol- Co Ge GN RD oo s wvsivencccdcces 2- 3 Rapid drying by artificial driers 
lews the washing process, whether rome ws a ] co encosevccesencsnvecconseses 2 possesses the advantage of fore- 
Cey HB seevescsssoccseacecvenesenees 2 = 2U : . : . 
ta, persnelle l stalling fungoid and bacterial dis- 


in the preparation of crude on the 
_— , BRAZILIAN GRADES: 


plantation or in the manufacturing Upriver Fine Para ..... 





plant Upriver Coarse Para ... 
Islands Fine Para ..... 
Air Drying on the Plantation Islands Coarse Para ... 
ae ear e 


| 

While the same modern facilities | 

for drying are available for the | 

. ° i . ~ 

progressive plantation rubber | Central American Scrap 
\FRICAN GRADES: 

| eee 

| Congo Cakes TUTTE T 

Commo Coors ...scsc-s. 

Gaboon Ball .......... 


grower, and the rubber’ goods 
manufacturer as well, it is natural 
that the simplest and least ex- 
pensive method to install should be 
adopted in the majority of cases. . 

: ‘ z . . . LOOOPE FEMME .cccsscee 
This is, of course, atmospheric a woo 
drying in the sun or in a simple Red Upper Congo ..... 
building where the washed sheets BALATA: 


~esaer 
. Eee eee 
are hung on poles or lines much as , 





ones’ clothes are hung in the sun to Venezuelan Sheet ...... 
dry, except that the rubber is usu- Pontianak, Pressed Block 
Pee 


ally under cover and can be pro- 


Gold Coast Lump ..... 


Venezuelan Block ...... 


16-19 eases in crepe rubber. The simplest 


ee eI; 22-25 treatment, however, for the pre- 
(ner camenenenvnws 20-23 vention of these diseases is to dry 
SRRAERCEESEHREHNRS > the rubber in the briefest period of 
picnics oela-achdslalesca ae time. In most cases it is found suf- 
ae are Con et y. ficient to roll crépe thin for air dry- 
iibecedg parents 18-25 ing in order to prevent the occur- 
— rence of colored spots. Where 
sid ishei? ee a ample accommodations exist, and 
se a Ol ie 10-20 regular shipments are made, or- 
eT eC ete Tee 25 — 35 dinary air drying will remain the 
eocccceececceseooce i “3 general practise. 
—_ 
ide eters tire Faas 610 Vacuum Drying 
B Vacuum drying has been applied 
ea ei: ~ in the preparation of plantation 
epee ea. rubber. Actual working tests have 
diana aed aacateat ote 20-25 shown that such a drier will dry 
rete eeeeeeeees : 18 - 25 rubber satisfactorily within 2 hours 





without injury to the product. 





tected from rain. 
The exterior of a plantation fac- 
tory drying house is shown in practise. These losses, as far 


Figure 1 and its interior in Figure <oyrces are concerned. show 


? , sae f ; a e ° e . . 
2. In dry sheds of this character of similar grades marketed previous to the general intro- 


the air has free circulation and the duction of plantation rubbers. 
rubber is dry after hanging 2 to 4 

days according to the prevailing weather. Native rubber growers 
often dry their sheets only in the air or sun. Where there is plenty 
of air space there is no objection to simple air drying. 

In estate practice, air drying sheets without the aid of heat is 
never done since the production of smoked sheets is the rule and 
drying and smoking of the sheets can be effected at the same time 
in the smoke house. This is a light built shed-like structure, a 
typical interior view of which is shown in Figure 3. Here the 
sheets are hung over cords and subjected to a circulation of mixed 
warm air and smoke. The latter is produced from slow burning 
wood in a furnace which may be located outside the smoke house. 
The circulation of hot air and smoke dries the rubber rapidly 
while the products contained in the smoke penetrate the rubber 
serving to bring it to a uniform color and protecting it from 
fungus growths or mildew. The combined drying and smoking 
process may be carried on at 40 to 50 degrees C. and is pro- 


The above list of shrinkages represents current factory 


The failure of the system to secure 
general adoption seems to be the 
constant watchfulness needed and 
not to be found in the run of labor 
available. The two essential points 
for successful working are: that 
the rubber must be fairly thin, and that the temperature does not 
rise above 140 degrees F. as a maximum, but no harm results at 
150 to 160 degrees F. if the interval be very brief. 
Factory Drying Methods 
In drying crude washed rubber of many sorts the rubber goods 


as rubbers from uncultivated 
no improvement over those 


manufacturer has to do with drying conditions differing from 
those of the rubber planter. He also must dry his rubber 
rapidly, thoroughly and without injuring its quality. In operating 
conditions and facilities, however, he has wider range than the 
planter. For many years the common practise in factory drying 
rubber was simply to hang the wet sheets from the wash room over 
wooden bars supported in racks in a room such as shown in 
Figure 4, and there allow it to remain till dry or needed. 

The first improvement in air drying was the introduction of 
ventilation to remove the moisture laden air. A _ properly 
ranged loft for free air drying must be spacious enough to permit 
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floor loft of a building by installing enough ventilators on the roof 
to give a frequent change of air. Such ventilators need not be 
ie pattern having a revolving head or of the type with top that 
turns like a weather-vane. In fact, a simple fixed ventilator 
allowing the warm air to pass out freely while excluding the 

rain and snow is all that is required 
‘ree air loft-drying while simple and inexpensive to install is not 
efherent. In fact, it should hardly be given consideration in a 
dern factory in view of the ease with which ideal drying 
can be secured and maintained continuously under 





stems of vacuum drying or drying by conditioned air. 
Some the short f the time-honored air drying system 
is applic drying ubber include the following: It is 
meconomical since only a third of the heat carried by the air is 
given up » the material being dried, therefore two-thirds of the 
wel usea is wasted. While the charging capacity of hot air 


sture is greater than one-third, the air must travel rapidly 
igh the drying room and consequently is unable to utilize its 


ll carrying capacity for moisture. If it is allowed to travel at 














Drying and Smoking Plantation Sheets 


1 slower rate the evaporation becomes sluggish and the drying 
sults d not improve 
Factory Vacuum Drying 


he introduction of the vacuum dryer about 1905 constituted a 


distinct and popular advance over the loft method for drying 


rubber. The latter necessarily entailed the use of much valuable 

space and the drying period represented a heavy investment in 

crude rubber while vacuum drying reduced these losses enormously. 

The dete iting effects of heat and oxygen are practically re- 
n | by the use of a vacuum rubber drier. 

The following nsiderations make clear the operation of drying 

uun U1 atmospheric conditions rapid boiling can only 

ta place at 212 degrees F. and as the temperature decreases the 

s extended, while under the vacuum the boiling point 

zreatly lowered as the barometric reading falls. Because seem- 





ngly high temperatures are used at the beginning of the drying 
process to expedite evaporation, the erroneous impression is some- 
times formed that the rubber is overheated in the vacuum cham- 
ber, but in a properly constructed vacuum chamber with its auxil- 
iaries, condenser and pump, properly balanced, the application of 
well-known physical laws absolutely prevents any overheating if 
only reasonable care is exercised in its operation 

The popular Devine vacuum drier, condenser and air pump as 
built for manufacturers of rubber goods is pictured in Figure 5. 
The drying chamber is cast of close grain gun-iron of high tensile 
strength. Its walls are provided with lugs to support the heating 
shelves. Four box-shaped flanged openings provide connection for 
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two steam, one vapor and one drain connection. The end of the 
chamber is faced and machined and provided with lugs, eyebolts 
and cast steel crank nuts for fastening the door which is mounted 
by two extra heavy lugs on balanced center swing hinges. 

The heating shelves are made of soft open-hearth sheet steel free 
from waves and buckles. Their ends are arched to prevent strains, 
f Norway 


iron \ll mountings and fittings are of corresponding material 


ind machine beveled and joined with seamless welds « 


and construction. Not only have manufacturers of rubber goods 
adopted this equipment but many units are installed for drying 
crude rubber in Brazil, Africa, Mexico and Ceylon. 

The advantages of vacuum drying of rubber include uniform 


res independent of climatic conditions ; 








<idation; improved elasticity of the rubber; reduc- 
tion of the drying period to 1% or 3 hours, according to the grade 
f the rubber; consumption of steam for power and drying is 
| 


reduced to a imum, with maximum utilization of heat units in 


process; there is no waste of fuel; great economy of 











Fig. 4. Rubber Factory Drying Room 


factory space and saving in quantity of crude rubber to be carried 
in stock; tire hazard is eliminated and a great saving in capital 


is effected in buildings. 


Kiln and Conditioned Air Drying 


The problem of drying crude rubber in the process of its manu- 
facture has been included in the studies of heating, ventilating engt- 
neers specializing in kiln drying of materials—consequently there 
have been developed important improvements over the simple air 
drying facilities formerly in general use. These advanced drying 
methods are based on the discovery that rubber can be quickly and 
effectively dried if exposed to properly heated and humidified air, 
provided that the circulation of the air is positive, rapid and 


uniform 


Hunter Process 


One of the first systems of rubber drying based on the prin- 


ciple of circulating humidified air was the process patented by 
Hunter. In this process the rubber is subjected to an accelerated 
circulation of humidified 


sometimes as high as 180 « 


air at relatively high temperatures, 
legrees F. but under ordinary atmos 
pheric pressure conditions. The natural capacity of the air for 
absorbing moisture and its ability to carry the moisture away are 
increased many fold without injury to the material being dried. No 
attention is necessary during the drying period nor is the rubber 
injured if allowed to remain in the kiln beyond the drying time 
Not only does this process save time and space, as compared with 
ordinary air drying or drying in a warm room at lower tem- 
perature, but oxidation is less and actual improvement is effected in 


milling quality of the dried rubber. Correct conditions of humid- 
ity and of temperature are maintained automatically. 

In the original type of kiln under this system, gravity air circyla- 
tion was made effective through the arrangement of heating coils, 
the system of baffles and the exhaust air system including the 





P. Devine Co. 


Fig. 5. Factory Vacuum Drying Unit 


stacks which usually are carried to the roof of the building. This 
type of drier has no fans or other moving parts. It is a simple 
practical equipment which is utilized in many installations for 
thawing bales of rubber, drying compounding ingredients in orig- 
inal containers beside the drying of washed rubber. 

Plantation rubbers are dried in from 6 to 12 hours depending 
upon the amount of moisture to be removed and the drying con- 
ditions maintained. A convenient working schedule provides un- 
loading and reloading the drier during the day, while the rubber 
is being washed, and drying overnight. Para caucho ball and other 


h} 


wild rubbers are dried in 20 hours or less, as the case may be. 





Carrier Engineering Corporation 


Fig. 6. Kiln Drier—Hunter Gravity Type 


The general outward appearance of these driers is shown in 
Figure 6. On the front of the kiln are located steam and water 
connections, the hygrodeik for indicating humidity and temperature 
also the automatic regulating valves. Part of the exhaust stacks 
are shown above the kiln. In loading the drier the usual procedure 
is to place the washed rubber in sheets on trays of standard size, 
24 by 72 inches. These are placed upon the arms of racks, each 
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rack carrying 30 tra \ rack under ordinary conditions will 


handle approximately 400 pounds of wet rubber. 


The Ejector Drier 








When conditioned air, automatically controlled as to temperature 
and humidity, was fir ipplied to the drying of materials, it was 
found that the rate f drying depends less upon the moisture 
absorbing capacit f the air than upon its contact and velocity of 
impact. As a material like rubber, carrying a large quantity of 
surface moisture, begins dry, it becomes surrounded by a film 
of relatively | saturated air is heavy and sluggish 
ompa ed witl \ r col lower percentage of mois- 
ture. If there elocity the n in the film of satur- 
ated air is dissipate itwardly in all directions until the outer air 
becomes saturate ng cease [The rapidity with which 
the drier outer air will absorb moisture depends upon the intimacy 
of its c T isture If the movement of the air is so 
great that the outer air is nstantly brought into direct contact 
with the moisture on the material, the film of saturated air is 
constantly broken up and displaced and drying proceeds with 
great rapidity and wu n 

In he ce pment t the ejector svstem drier contact and 
velocity t my the I ng alr ive been secured The 
drier has simula } equipment as the gravity circula- 
tion type but includes for its operation a motor driven blower and 
spra f furnishing midity. 





Fig. 7. Kiln Drier—Carrier Air Ejector System 


A typical kiln on the ejector system is shown in Figure 7. The 
high velocity air streams from the nozzles and draws into circula- 
tion, by ejector effect, a much larger volume of room air causing 


a rapid, uniform and effective circulation. The comparatively small 
percentage of room air which is recirculated passes through the 
openings immediately beneath the nozzle duct and is automatically 


heated to the predetermined 


humidified to the proper degree, 1s rel t 
temperature and returned to the kiln through the ejector nozzles 
An automatically controlled percentage of kiln air is exhausted 


The amount of he allowable minimum, con- 





serving fuel and ng n within the kiln 

The operatior f the apparatus is entirely automatic and the 
drying proce \ ut attention. The washed rubber is loaded 
on travs usua 1 e€ dee] and e travs are racked n 
trucks as sl v1 re e7 The trucks are n ed into the 
kiln as loaded until the kiln is lled The doors are then cl sed 
and the apparat ut in motior The drying cycle is about 12 
hours f ne plat ubber The temperature and humidity 
of i ire itomaticall regulated by 
€ le « press 1 ntrols At the 
e! ‘ stean ply t he heater is closed 
i time il the temperature 

within the kil ( it comfortable degree 
The t I c convent t il 
al it r because the i that it can 
be locate: nt to tl mpounding and mixing departments, 
it will dr re gum in shorter time because its operating 
ndition is controllable and its product consequently of depend 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 

NUMBER INQUIRY 

Machine for cutting sections of solid tires 
Manufacturers of skiving machines. 

Books on rubber compounding and chemistry. 





l‘irms handling four, six and eight ounce frictioned duck. 

85 Source of supply of rubber latex. 

786 Manufacturers of 5/16 round endless rubber belt, 173% 
inches in diameter 

787 Source of supply for aluminum alloy. 

788 Manufacturers of rubber bath rugs. 

789 Makers of rubber ankle reducers. 

790 Manufacturers of rubber toys. 


791 Bead cutter 


Fabric puller 


Air and steam gages. 
German firm supplying raw rubber material. 


it 


Machine for cutting inner tubes into bands. 


Belting cord which may be cut and made into auto tire boots. 
Rubber substitute known as White Gum 


Syuyynury 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


iddress and information concerning the inquiries listed belew 
will be supplied to our readers through The India Rubber W orld, 
25 West 45th street, New York, N. Y. 





















NUMER Country anp ComM™Mopity PURCHASE OR AGENCY 
yele tires , Agency 
S bathing caps sos ° .- Agency 
) Tennis balls ae coves Agency 
14 Toy balloons, surgical finger 
t t small rubber articles Age 
Pe rubber sundries, an general 
including sponges, ninrles 
nts A genc 
Nu alle s Aver 
1 Gree balloons Agency 
(se bile tires - Agency 
15 Arget 1a ubber a s, especially hot-water 
ges, and sponges ft | g store 
Agency 
Rel shoes, galoshes, tight top 
Age y 
¢ Ceyl eee Purchase 
Au t vs . “* Agen y 
Denn rubber raincoats, for military 
t . ‘ : chase 
Indi " waist helts, for men. Purchase 
663 Netherlands. Red rubber hands..... Purchase 
5 | R nd drug 
o* eee ‘ I hase ue 
f Brazil tomobile cord tires, and rubber hose. Agenc 
7 Italy Rubber | 4 - . Agency 
7 Palestine. Tennis shoes Purchase and agency 
72 T iT ee Me } a al rubl > ’ 
» 736 Denmark. Cheap aut 
811 Voland Rubhe mechanical 
855 Canary Islands Automot and agency 
South Afri Flexible and agency 
gs? Pol Automohil res 
Q ( 1. Golf balls 
( MW t beiting 
| Rubher footwear 
T Aste le re 
Customs Appraisers’ Decisions 
No. 51233.—Protest 982131 of Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. (New 
York) Printers’ blankets in chief value of india rubber are 


‘aimed dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 368, 
tariff act of 1913, rather than at 30 per cent under paragraph 266 
as assessed. Opinion by Weller, G. A. On the record and stipu- 
lated facts the printers’ blankets in question were held dutiable un- 
der paragraph 368 as claimed. Abstract 49253 followed.—Treasury 
Decisions, Volume 49, No. 9, page 13. 
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Anti-Oxidants 


The Result of Chemical Research for a Material 


YXIDANTS are the newest development in rubber com- 


NTI-OXI 
pounding 


stances which 


ingredients. They are organical chemical sub- 


when added in small percentages to a rubber 
mixing, serve to retard the rubber from taking on oxygen from 


the air after vulcanizing. Anti-oxidants thus improve the aging 


quality of rubber goods by preventing the well-known conditions 
characteristic of rubber goods that are “perished.” These are 


loss of tensile strength, resilience, cracking of the surface, harden- 
ing of the material and disappearance of elastic quality. 


Rubber manutacturers have contended from the beginnings ot 


the industry with this tendency of rubber to perish by oxidation, 


generally with indifferent success. In the manufacture of rub 


ber footwear this tendency to deterioration has been customarily 
held in check by the free use of soft bituminous materials which 
blend perfectly with the caoutchouc and protect the latter from 
taking on oxygen by excluding direct contact with the air. Non- 


oxidizing oil softeners are also used for the same purpose where 


the nature or the color of the goods do not admit using bitumens. 


In goods of highest quality, such as rubber threads for elastic 
fabrics, golf balls, inner 


tubes, etc., bitumens and oils are not 


admissible and serious loss is frequently incurred by failure of 
the goods to withstand storage or service conditions even in tem- 
perate climates. This poor aging quality in rubber goods is a 
very serious drawback to satisfactory service from them in tropt- 
ca! countries where their short life excludes them from potentially 
large markets \ common practice resorted to in the tropics to 


preserve bulbs, tubing, water bottles, catheters, etc., is to store 


them under water in a dark place. By thus excluding the heat, 
air and light, the goods keep a long time. This method of storage 


is limited, however, to comparatively few among the many articles 
made of rubber 

In the manufacture of elastic webbing dependerice is placed 
on the resilient quality of pure rubber thread, 


Naturally in such goods the 


measuring as fine 


as 36 threads per inch of width. 


loss due to failure of the rubber to age well is a source of great 
loss 
The importance improving the aging of all kinds of rubber 


goods has increased with the growth of the industry, especially 
with regard to those rubber products of volume production made 
considerably idvance of use, such as footwear, fruit jar rings. 
heels, soles, etc.; and goods subjected to heat developed in service, 
such as tires and inner tubes, especially inner tubes used in bus and 


truck pneumatic tires. The temperature of the latter heavy duty 


inner-tubes may run to 200 degrees F. which would render short 
lived the best tube unprotected by an anti-oxidant. 

The search for 
substances suitable for hastening vulcanization and improving th 
It practically ceased, or was re- 
duced in intensity, a few years ago after the ultra-accelerators had 


improved accelerators disclosed many organic 
physical properties of rubber. 


been developed Research was then begun on producing sub 
would act upon 

delay cr prevent completely the usual oxidation of rubber and 
As in the case of the search 


stances that rubber during vulcanization and 


thus increase the life of the goods. 


for accelerators of vulcanization many anti-oxidant materials have 
been studied and given practical tests under controlled conditions 
in the laboratory and widely varying weather conditions of the 
temperate and tropical zones. The practical results attained are 
most remarkable in goods of all grades of quality, beginning with 


the immensely important items of tires, inner tubes and rubber 


footwear, and covering the full range of qualities from heels to 


elastic thread 
At present there are three principal anti-oxidants available. 


wrubber is present its rubber content s 
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That Would Prolong the Life of Rubber Goods 
known as “VGB,” “Age-Rite” and “Antox.” The first two are 
believed to be amines while the chemical identity of the third has 
not yet been disclosed. All are non-poisonous, do not give off 
fumes in milling or calendering nor interfere with organic accelera- 
tors. Except in the case of Age-Rite they slightly discolor white 
goods. In any case, overdosage should not be practiced, other- 


1 


wise the ultimate decline in quality of the rubber may be accelerated 


when decline begins. 
VGB 
VGB is a reaction product of acetaldehyde and aniline with a 
softens at milling temperature, dis- 


specific gravity of 1.09. It 
persing easily in rubber and is stable in storage. It causes rubber 


goods to offer remarkable resistance to aging by oxidation and 


this effect is marked in both pure gum and heavily compounded 
oods 


As little as 


preservation of life to some goods. 


per cent on the rubber content may give sufficient 
In other cases 2 or 3 per cent 


on the rubber may be desirable. In extreme cases, such as rubber 


bands, thread, etc., as high as 5 per cent may be used. Ii reclaimed 


ould be 


rubber in calculating the amount of anti-oxidant to use 


figured as crude 


\VGB has slight accelerating properties, and when used in amounts 
exceeding 2 per cent on the rubber will shorten the cure from 5 to 
10 per cent. If no change of cure is desired the amount of regular 
accelerator used should be reduced to compensate for the accelera- 
tion given by the VGB 

\nti-oxidants of the amine type, such as \ GB, are applicable to 


acid cured dipped goods not by incorporation into 


the rubber mix 
or solution but in a special way after the goods have been cured. 
The method consists in making a solution of the anti-oxidant in 
enzol and dipping the freshly cured goods momentarily 1m this 
while they are still on the forms. The reason for this 


external application is that the anti-oxidant, being an amine, would, 


solution 


if subjected to curing acid, be changed into an accelerator and lese 


its anti-oxidant character 
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Fig. 1—Improved Aging Produced by VGB 


The increased resistance to aging conferred on 


use of VGB is illustrated in F 


typical rubber 
‘igure 1. This 


improvement is most marked as indicated by the bomb test in 


products by the 


oxygen under pressure, the aging oven at 158 degrees F., 


longed exposure to weather 
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Rubberizing Rayon’ 


Luster, Durability and Low Cost Have Advanced Rayon to a Permanent Place Among Textile Fabrics 
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ing this fluid through a spinning machine; solidifying the product 
in a fixing bath; combining and twisting the resulting flaments 
ee ‘ ’ 1 1 G 1 , 
into a thread, purifying and bleaching this thread, and finally 


transferring it into the package in which it is to be sold or used. 

While there are four major processes of manufacturing rayon 
they seem to resolve themselves into two main groups. The 
first group, in which three of the processes fall, may be known 
as regenerated cellulose, because the raw material, whether cotton 
linters or wood pulp, after being rendered soluble by chemically 
changing its structure, is regenerated or returned to its cellulose 
structure though not to its original form, by suitable neutralization 
after the formation of the thread or fiber. In this regenerated 
group are the viscose process, the nitro-cellulose process, and the 
cupro-ammonium process. The second main group which might 
be known as non-regenerated includes the cellulose acetate pro- 
cess in which the resulting rayon is not the same chemically as 
the original raw material but is a compound of cellulose with 
acetic acid groups 

The qualities which have advanced rayon to a permanent place 
in the ranks of textile fibers are its luster, its relatively low 
cost, its durability as now manufactured, and its decorative pos- 
sibilities in combination with other fibers. Of course the most 
important of these factors is the price, for being controlled by 
man and not by nature, the supply can be adjusted to the con- 
ditions of demand and consequently possess a price stability im- 
possible in cotton, wool or silk. How we wish we had a synthetic 
rubber with the practica' characteristics of this material! 

The durability of rayor ‘s an accepted conclusion of its pop- 


ularity for women’s we- s it has stood up satisfactorily under 


1By S. G. Byam, Dv ™ Fairfield, Connecticut. 











These high rubber content coatings allow the formatio1 t any 


ind all tints and colors which will delicately match or contrast 


with the colors of the fabric They are very solt, fle xible and light 
‘ sorht ‘ ] - lhe ‘ + } ; 7 ] 
n weight, and produce a finished piece of material of remarkably 


low cost when the unusual quality and beauty are considered. 
\ raincoat for women’s wear of such material would certainly 
appeal. Knitted rayons were calendered successfully and used 
practically for reducing corset manufacture during the recent 
vogue for this article 

The only basis for any unfavorable opinion of rayon as a base 
for rubberizing seems to be that rayon, though practicall) 
affected by water, is slightly weaker in tensile strength when wet 
than when dry, regardless of the fact that it dries out stronger 


than ever. It is believed that this objection is considerably over 


rated, and the progress made in the rayon industry toward eliminat- 


lis condition has been so great, even during the past vear, 


ing tl 


that we believe if it is not actually negligible now it will be very 


soon. 
A raincoat manufacturer who rubberizes his own fabrics has 
said: “A short while ago we began experimenting with rayon 


for making raincoats. We have been extremely pleased with the 
results and we find that rubberized woven rayons can be made 
into raincoats that will be beautiful, practical and inexpensive. We 
are certain that rubberized rayon coats are a coming thing.” 

And it is the opinion of the writer that rubberized rayons for 
many purposes are impending. 
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Sizes and T ypes of American Tires 


In the Following Analysis of Tire Equipment the Motor Vehicles Indicated are Divided Into Six Groups: 
Motor Trucks, Motor Buses, Passenger Cars, Electric Trucks, Taxicabs, and Motorcycles 


Motor Trucks 6 and 34 by 5. It is a significant fact that in this table 58 
, 7 ‘ , , ’ . e ehicle ty pes tavore d solid tires for the rear wheels, as against 58 
ving w the 596 types and sizes of tires gt é ‘ 
| te ie thers preferring pneumatics, while for the front wheels 61 vehicle 


pes represent solids, as against 55 others using pneumatics. 





- i er up 
I - . t ‘ ’ - ’ - . . . - 
ee h this class of truck a front wheel tire, solid, measuring 36 by 
I ¢ iDula ns whic * 3 : 
, 4, is unquestionably favored by forty-two vehicle types, while a cor- 
é pe S ] = 





Table Ill 














2 and 2%4-Ton Trucks 
Table I — 
1-Ton Trucks and Under SOLID AND PNEUMATIC TIRES 
_ ~ = aa ~ ” ~ or Re Al 
‘ — 
SOLID AND PNEUMATIC TIRES N f N f Vel No. of Vet No. of Vehi- 
s I s I'vpes s le Types P cle Types 
x8 23 
y f\ 7 . 7 10 
s P c 7 6x4 3 
4x6 36x 7 
34x5§ Oxlo 7 
x 7 7 34x7 , 
‘ae > 1 4x6 4 
ay x 1 6x5 4 
7 4 4x5 4 
x 8x7 1 
40x8 l 
S s 73 S s 7 Sizes 78 
S 5 1 Dk 4 als 
cla 4 30 by 5 size responding pneumatic type of the same measurement is preferred by 
popular of the solid makes of tires, hirty-two others. Solid and pneumatic tires, both measuring 34 by 4 
pneumatics r the rear wheels follow next in order of preference. For rear wheels solid tires meas- 
! tires are preferred for six of the tring 36 by 8 and 36 by 7 are apparently most popular, the same 
pula pneumatic tire sizes being sizes being also preferred for pneumatics. The use of solid and 
} ) 5 irteen vi le types include solids pneumatic types is about equally divided, 78 vehicle types pre- 
g then e rea rty- ferring the former class for the front wheels, and 75 others using 
mat ire preferred for tl front and them for rear wheels, while 72 vehicle types utilize pneumatics 


r the front wheels, and 78 for the rear 

Table Il Table IV 
P ; % 
and 1%, Ton Trucks 3. 345. 4 and 4°4-Ton Trucks e 


Ee 





SOLID AND PNEULMATI rikEs SOLID AND PNEUMATIC TIRES 
REAR 
-~- — a 
é Vel N f N f Veh N f Vehi- No. of Vehi- 
| ‘ Ss eT . P le Types Ss cle Types P_ cle Types 
‘ 3 6x10 8 
) 7 6x12 3 
4 6x6 ) 
6x8 6 
x8 40x8 ) 
: 3 
4 4 7 x7 1 
«5 1 
40x12 , 
42 36x4 l 
44 1 
xf 
" i 
Ss Sizes 84 Sizes 41 
z D Duals ; 
+ 








ucks indicated in this classification, solid tires 


é asuring ire evidently considered more suitable, 80 vehicle types utilizing 
w eferred é nt wheels and &4 for the rear. For the front 
4 ; vheels, 56 vehicle types imc lude solids of the 36 by 5 type, 20 others 


3? ! pt matics of the same size On the rear wheels solids 








~ 
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-— of the 36 by 10 type were installed for 17 vehicle types, other be noted that for 92 vehicle types pneumatic tires are used for 
popular sizes measuring 36 by 12 and 36 by 6. Pneumatic tires front wheels, 91 using them also for the rear. Eight vehicle types 
for the rear wheels, and measuring 36 by 6, were preferred for 9 prefer solid tires for both front and rear, while for front wheels 

f vehicle types, 8 others using the 36 by 10 variety cushion tires are used by one vehicle type, two using them also for 

the rear. Eight sizes of pneumatic tires are being used for the 

i Table V front wheels of motor buses, with nine sizes for the rear, size 

roups: a ; 32 by 6 being preferred for the front wheels of 38 vehicle types, 
Ton Trucks and Over to 15 Tons Inclusive size 36 by 6 for 33 others. For the rear wheels, pneumatic 





5s measuring 32 by 6 are utilized by 32 vehicle types, size 36 by 






























































€ 
| . - . . s - 
OLID AND PNEUMATIC TIRE | 6 being preferred for 29 others. In solid tires sizes 36 by 6 and 
: SOLID AND PNEUI ry s ‘ ‘ ; ; ee : 
able 58 | 34 by 6 predominate for both front and rear wheels. Cushion tire 
iinst 58 FRONT REAR measurements are 34 by 5 and 34 by 7 
i i | ~~ - — — I as 
vehicle | No. of Vehi- No. of Vehi No. of Vehi- No of Vehi 
“s. i Ss cle Types P cle Types S_ cle Types P_ cle Types : 
: ix6 58 36x5 40x14 22 40x12 2 Passenger Cars 
r 3% by 7 9 36x6 8 40xé 2 40x? 1 
- '6x4 ; 4( 40x7 12 40x6 1 : ° ; . e ; 
 @ Cor dons 12 36x) 36x? € 36x6 1 [The following table shows the types and sizes of balloon tires 
4 : 1 ies , 36x14 ; — % used by 61 American manufacturers of passenger automobiles on 
54x JOx “ ain . ‘ i : 
347 ! 36x12 4 cars of 102 different types. It will be seen that 21 tire sizes are 
40x12 17 ; . > 1 . ° ° = . 
6x8 used, and that size 32 by 6.20 is preferred for 17 vehicle types, 
| 6x5 while sizes 33 by 6 and 30 by 5.25 are also popular. 
6x4 ' 
4x¢ 1 
40x8 l —_ - 
— . Table VII 
7 Sizes 8&8 Sizes 13 Sizes 92 5 Sizes 6 
Vv hi $5 Duals Duals . 7 
Vehi- Passenger Cars 
ypes 
| 
For the largest trucks now manufactured the solid types of tires 
, . 1 . BALLOON TIRES 
greatly predominate, particularly for rear wheels, 92 vehicle types . é 
utilizing them as against 6 using pneumatics. The most popular | No. ¢ bicle Types 
rear wheel tire sizes are: solids, 40 by 14 and 40 by 6, while the : - 
. 
i 40 by 12 type is preferred for pneumatics. For the front wheels 6.24 : 
58 vehicle types utilized solids of the 36 by 6 variety, 12 others | = - 
: ‘ ; , . 
preferring size 36 by 5, while pneumatics of the 36 by 6 type were | < 3 
installed on 8 vehicle types. It should also be noted that duals are 6.24 
used for rear wheel equipment in both solid and pneumatic types of 39x4.44 
db tires, the former class predominating, particularly where the largest © 
> . . 4 
7 trucks are concerned. 
t by 4 : 
neas- Sas : 
f Motor Buses oF 1 
same 3 
and Tire sizes used by 46 American manufacturers of 105 different 2x5.77 2 
pre- types of motor buses appear in the tabulation following. It will ; 
ising 
i 1 Sizes 
atics i , 
| Table VI 
' Motor Buses 
Taxicabs 
; PNEUMATIC TIRES . , 
. :, Rs Sixteen American manufacturers of taxicabs are using 11 
RON AR | : " * ‘ 
~ ciel os } sizes of tires on 2] different types of cars, the most popular tire 
f No. of 22 ° - . 
vane aii Vehicle Types | size being 33 by 414, used for 7 vehicle types 
2x¢ 8 2x¢ 32 | 
hi- 34x7 12 34x7 1 Table VIII 
. 36x6 6x¢ 29 | 
36x8 8x7 4 | . 
8x7 4 40x8 1 Taxicabs 
38x99 oxd 4 | 
33x5 1 33x5 1 _ 
‘ 38x9 1 
; — 
8 Sizes 92 9 Sizes 1 PNEUMATIC TIRES | 
61 Duals ° | 
SOLID TIRES No. of Vehicle Types 
o . 20x 5 ) 
6x6 ] Oxo — 4 
4x7 l 34x7 1 3x4 4 ; 
36x7 1 36x10 1 x3 1 
j4x¢ 3 34x6 3 30x 4 1 
— —_— —_— 2X4 v4 
4 Sizes 8 4 Sizes s . x6% 1 
5 Duals 29x42 a 
| 30x5% 1 
= ; CUSHION TIRES 2x6.20 1 
res 4x5 1 34x5 1 2 
34x7 1 1 
ng whee aia _ - saints 
nt 2 Sizes 2 11 Sizes 21 | 
All Duals | 
T's } 
1 
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Electric Trucks 


Tire ised by eight American manufacturers of 45 different 

y pes ire indicated in the tabulation following, 

res predominating, 12 sizes being used for the front wheels 

7 cl pe " 6 sizes 1 the rear wheels of 39 others. 

Tir s 36 by 6 and 36 by 3% for the front wheels are among 

the m 36 by 4 and 3% b 5 r the rear Five 

izes { " s appear as front wheel equipment for 5 

‘ ‘ 1 es for five others Cushion wheel 

" vo sizes of 36 by 5 and 3% by 6 for two 
vehicle types y rear wheel tires being duals 


Table LX 
Electric Trucks 














SOLID TIRES 
REAR | 
. 2 
4x ; | 
4x¢ ? | 
9 ; 
x¢ s 
4 36x5 7 
kx é 4 
40x14 l 
4x 36x3 l 
40x5 1 
40xé 2 
t2x4 2 
6x7 2 
6x1 l 
36x7 l 
S Size ) 
Dua 
PNEUMATIC¢ 
Ox 1 
29x4 1 , 
" 
| 
| CUSHION 
| 
| : hD 
Motorev« les 
g ite 1 t s 
, A 9 
te il > } é . es 
ea 2 3 7 3.2 
lable X 
Moter ve les 
PNEUMATIC TIRES 
I 
The above data represent abstracts from specifications appearing 
in a re t itomotive Industries. While of interest to 
the rubber general, the compilations also show con- 


clusively the many tire sizes now in use, and the urgent need for 


some system of tire standardization 





Meeting of Committees D-13 and D-11 


Committees D-13 and D-11 of the American Society for Testing 
Materials met in Providence, Rhode Island, March 18 and 19, 1926. 
ommittees of the society held sessions there at the 
\n able local committee, headed by David C. Scott of 
aided by the Providence Chamber of Com- 
successfully plans for the entertainment of 


Several other 
Same time 
Henry L. Scott & Co., 
merce carried out most 
the visitors. 
it the sessions of Committee D-13, a number of technical papers 
The first of these was entitled “The Effect of Jaw 
upon the Tensile Strength and Elasticity of Tire 
Cord” by Professor George B. Haven, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and chairman of Sub-Committee III on Test- 
ing Machines 
different types of testing machine jaws to establish a relationship 


were presented. 


Characteristics 


This paper described a series of tests made upon five 


between their indications of strength and elasticity and the same 
quantities as derived from a cord under ideal conditions. 

\ brief paper descriptive of a wear-test machine developed in the 
laboratories of the United States Testing Co., 340 Hudson street, 
New York, N. Y., E. Davieau. 

“A Universal Test for Textile Yarns; A Suggestion” was pre- 
sented by W. F. Edwards. This contained results of tests which 
indicated the possibility of using the serigraph method as the foun- 
dation for a universal test for strength and stretch of yarns and a 
charting method for recording the relation of load and stretch for 
every load up to rupture. 

Committee D-11 on Rubber Products is devoting much attention 
Reports on various investigations 
One of these was on 


was presented by A. 


to studying performance tests. 
now in progress were read at the meeting. 
the repeated flexure test. Eight machines will soon be in operation in 
various laboratories carrying on a cooperative series of tests. The 
accelerated aging or life test is also being studied. In this 
test the rubber is artificially aged by introducing oxygen under 


conditions. Thirty laboratories are cooperating in the 


study of this test. Valuable information will doubtless be gained 
n the suitability of rubber for certain purposes by the develop- 
ment of the abrasion test. Eighteen machines of 5 or 6 different 


now being operated in various laboratories to determine 
is the most acceptable. 


1e life of the tread and other compounds can now be predicted 


to a covsiderable extent in advance, eliminating the former necessity 
of maintaining by tire companies fleets of test cars to determine tire 
tread cage 

\r r instance that might be cited is the testing of rubber 
elting A machine has now been developed on which pieces cut 
from belting may be run back and forth over small diameter 
pulleys which run much faster than pulleys in ordinary 
use, and consequently the destruction of the belt is brought 
about in a_ period of eight hours, whereas the same 


destruction would not normally take place for months or years. By 
the use of these various accelerated tests it is possible to try out a 
number of rubber compounds and thus fix upon one for a given 
purpose which will be most economical of rubber, the importance 
of which is emphasized at the present time due to the high cost of 


raw rubber. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY OF LATVIA 


The rubber industry of Riga, Latvia, was chiefly represented in 
pre-war by the “Provodnik” factory, where about 20,000 
workmen were then employed. That plant is now closed, and 
inlikely to reopen. The present plants include the “Quadrat” fac- 
tory, with 500 workmen, and three other plants of moderate size, 
where the output is mainly rubber footwear. Some tires, technical 
goods, and toys are also produced. Imports of rubber goods had 
a value in 1925 of $349,102, as against $318,000 in 1924 and 
$320,000 in 1923.—Department of Commerce. 
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Drainage and Terracing 
As Related to the Health of Hevea Rubber Trees 


By Vincent Sauchelli, B.Sc. 


A’ one time in the early history of plantation rubber it was 
assumed that Wickham had collected rubber seeds from the 
t, low-lying soils of the Amazon basin. Accordingly, when 
it came t 


to selecting sites for rubber plantations in the Malay 


Peninsula during the grand boom days just preceding the Great 
War, planters in the Far East laid out their estates in the low 


Today many of these original plantings are to be 


ur 


coastal plain 
seen in Selangor and Perak of the Malay States. The trees grew 
remarkably well at first, but, owing to the high water, they did not 
develop the long tap root natural to Hevea. As a consequence they 
became weakened at the base and during a heavy wind storm 
acres of these trees would be blown over. The writer has personal 
recollection of one such incident where 26 acres of low-lying 
rubber were blown down during a wind storm in Selangor. More 
than eighty per cent of these tree-victims either had no tap root or 


We know also that local streams and springs are more dimin- 
by trees than would ever be the case if the 


ished by water used up 
forest land or 


trees were absent. And another consideration in 
plantations is that about 30 per cent of the rainfall never reaches 
the ground owing to its being used up as water caught in the 
leaves, branches, trunks and so on, from which it evaporates 
directly. All these considerations have a very direct bearing on the 
number of drains and silt pits that can be cut in rubber estates in 


the interest of soil water conservation. 


What Drainage Is 
Drainage is the removal of surplus water fiom the soil whether 
accomplished by nature or by artificial channels. Surplus water is 
the excess above that needed from day to day for the use of plants 
and that stored in the lower strata of the earth as a reservoir during 














{ Typical Example of Terraced and Drained Land Ready for Planting Hevea Rubber 


the tap root was diseased, owing to the presence of a high water 


table 

From the best planting experience we know that proper drainage 
is essential to the welfare of the Hevea rubber tree. Hence a dis- 
the problem is always timely for its importance cannot 


cussion ot 
Millions of dollars have been spent through- 


be stressed too often. 
out the plantation areas of the Far East on this one estate practise. 

In all new undertakings by American capital in rubber planta- 
tions, provision should be made for drainage, and plenty of it, in 
drawing up estimates. For such low areas will be found and will 
have to be planted up and it can be done profitably under a good 
system of drainage. 

Evaporation a Factor 

It has been determined by the United States Forestry Bureau that 
the amount of moisture which a forest gives back in the form of 
evaporation amounts to 75 per cent of the water fallen as rain. 
Evaporation from a bare soil is about 30 per cent of the precipita- 


periods of drouth. Drainage has chiefly to do with soils saturated 
with water the year round as swamps and those saturated for 
Effective drainage is essential and fundamental 


brief periods only. 
without it, such operations as chankoll- 


to all other soil practices ; 
ing, forking, liming and fertilizing may be considered as losses. 

Some of the results of drainage are: (1) It makes the soil 
firmer; (2) it improves the granulation of the soil particles; (3) 
it improves the aeration of the soil; (4) it promotes the growth of 
desirable soil organisms such as nitrifying bacteria and prevents 
development of injurious fungus species; (5) it increases the avaii- 
able food supply of the plant; (6) it enlarges the feeding area of 
the roots since roots can penetrate deeper and wider; (7) it 
increases yields and improves the sanitary conditions of the area. 

Soil Water 
Most of the water on an area has come in the form of pre- 


cipitation though it often occurs that seepage and underground flow 
from ponds on higher land may also contribute to its presence. 
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When adequat iinage has been provided for, the amount of 
water lef ipper soil layer 24 hours after a rainfall should be 
represented by that capillary film water only which clings to the 
soil particle e of its surface tension. The rest of the 
rainfall oug ve passed out of the soil through underground 
channels and _ int the surface streams or ditches nearby, 
while a goodly an t should have percolated to the lower zones 
to become the stationary supply needed in dry spells 

Water, a asses through the soil, occupies air spaces, the 
air of whicl e time being, has been displaced. Air in soil is 
as essential to plant growth as any other important factor \ 
protracted occupation of air cells by water is harmful to plant 
growth. This happens when no ready means for the flow of water 
have been provided for on an area. A soil intermittently saturated 
with water it ites imperfect drainage. Imperfect drainage brings 
about evils nnected with insufficient air supply and the injurious re- 


ults to the plant growth are in direct relation to the length of 
most evident result of 


il affording 


occupation of the air cells by water. The 


| 


such an undesirable state is a sour, wet, uncultivable s 





ns to fungus growth and bearing stunted, sickly, de- 


good conditi 
vitalized trees [he numerous root diseases of rubber trees on low 


The 


help nature, where necessary, by 


wet clayey soils no doubt are favored by the above condition 
4 i 


purpose o! arti il Grainage 1s t 
existing channels by others so constructed 


j 


supplementing natural 
and placed as to facilitate the escape of all water not needed in the 
all cases 


soil Nature methods is far as practicable, should in 


be imitate 


Open Drains 





Open channel whether those made by tt r those con- 
structed man, receive water which flows over the surface of the 
ground and that which passes through the soil. In a sandy soil 
type having a gravel subsoil it is found that a system of open 
drains is usually sufficient to afford an effective drainage. The oper 
porous nature of such a soil allows free percolation of the soil 
water from the surface through the upper layer into the gravel and 
thence laterally into the channel 

In the case of a heavy clay or loam more often as not sucl 








drains prove inadequate. Water percolates very slowly thr 
such closely packed soil. A further fact against the flow of water 1s 
that the soils of the open ditches in heavy clays or loams sufier 
what 1s I idling is e watt el VS 

The r re ( r image W th ar pen Stem [ nder- 
gro ( ge vould ive t e supplemented Of 
course es tile ge is t of the estior The 
tiles become d w t gain entrance u the 
smallest cre » i] f i been f nd eful for 
tl 1 type m dynan c t est means o! 
looset ke ibsoil, allowing percolation and 
aeratior me t g the When the 
soil absorpt leve water begins W ft only 
when the soil le I ed \ this point ill further 
rain wate c e surtace excess 4 movement 
of the water in the 1 takes place in the form of seepage to the 
nearest ditch 

If we now consider a rather dense soil, having a smooth hard 
surface and considerable slope in a region ot heavy precipitous rain- 
fall, it is evident that most of the downpour rushes off over the 
surface into the ditches or gullies before the soil has had time t 
absorb it. This, of course, 1s an desirable condition. The rain- 





fall has had no opportunity to soak through to replenish moisture 


strata from demand is made in times of 


in the lower 


insufficient rainfall. To overcome this condition open drains or 


ditches and terraces with catch drains are constructed in such a way 
and in such places as to prevent the too rapid removal of drainage 
water. The p f blind 
drains and other channels is to retain rainfall, and to permit it to 


irpose of such terraces and catch drains or 


be absorbed gradually into the lower root feeding area 


Soil Bacteria and Drainage 


Let it also be emphasized in this connection that an equally im- 
portant object of drainage is to place the soil in a condition to 
receive and retain the highest possible amount of capillary moisture 
as well as to remove water which, if retained, would prove injur- 
ous. Water, while moving through the soil, causes no injury; 
the effect of stagnant water upon the conditions of the soil and 
upon the plants is both immediate and pronounced. While water 
slowly percolates through the soil, air and heat can then circulate 
n the open spaces left by it and the result is a stimulus to plant 
If the air spaces become saturated 
with water this aeration is stopped, causing injury and death to the 


life and soil nitrifying bacteria. 
organic life of the soil. Since plant growth is so intimately 
bound up with bacterial life in the soil, the obvious result of such 
a saturated condition is injury to the plants growing thereon. 


muicr 


\nother phase of the problem not so often emphasized is the 
conservation of soil moisture. Much is said of soil drainage or the 
removal of water; but there is also the other side, the retention of 
moisture. A clay soil probably cannot be “over drained.” Other 
soil types The problem with such soil types is to work 
out the adjustment of depth, distance apart, size and so on of the 


can be 


drains so that while surplus water is removed, provision is also 
made for the retention of sufficient moisture which may serve as a 
reserve supply in times of drouth. 


Silt Pitting 


On very steep slopes silt pitting is difficult if not impossible. In 
such cases, it has been found advisable to put in bigger sized pits 
ilong the top contours and at shorter distances apart than required 


n more gentle slopes. The dimensions of such “bigger sized pits” 


will be 3 feet wide, 2 feet deep and the length will vary according 
he contour from 12 to 18 feet. The pits are dug along 
‘ s which have been carefully laid out by a road tracer. 


separated one from another along the line of contour 
by a strip of undug soil 2 to 3 feet long. 


General Remarks on Drainage and Terracing 


hard and fast rules in this work 

met with everywhere. A good 
vledge of the rainfall of the district must be had preliminary 
planning these drainage systems as well as a knowledge of the 


ult to make 


ariations 


type or types affected. To know the monthly or seasonal rain- 

is not enoug! ne must know whether the rain comes down in 
two or three hours or in half an hour. The drains must be dug to 
atch and hold the maximum amount of water falling in the short- 
st ime 

illeys or gullies are the natural water outlets Main drains 
should be placed through these as straight as possible and made 
big enough to lead off any volume of rain and seepage water 


Lateral or tributary drains should never be 
the lower section nearing the main drain should 
always be made wider than the upper; that is tapering off toward 
The sides or banks of the drains are sloped in 
he ratio of horizontal to and one-half vertical. The 

f the lateral with the main drain is best made at a sharp 
Water flowing into the main from a lateral at the sharp 


resulting in 24 hours 
made too long; 
the blind end 
one one 
meeting 
angle 
angle has a better chance of carrying off silt and debris than if at 
Valleys usually suffer from the evil results of stag- 
nant waters as explained above. This is owing to the presence in 
most cases of a hard impervious layer of clay in the subsoil. 

\fter heavy wintering all drains should be cleaned out. A sea- 
son of heavy rainfall or severe storms damages drains considerably 
and it always pays to have regular inspection and repair of the 
drains. It is not too much to say that inspection and repair of 
drains should be done as routine once every six months, prefer- 
ably between the months of heavy rains. 


ight angles 
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Handling Rubber Materials Economically’ 


The Present Practice of Representative Concerns Indicates That Power Driven Mechanical Equipment 
Is Supplanting the Wheelbarrow and Hand Truck in Rubber Mills 


EFORE rubber compounds appear as manufactured goods much 
RB work has to be done upon them. Comparatively few of the 
products of modern industry require more handlings per 
unit manufactured than those made primarily of rubber. For a 


ton of production, between 10 and 20 tons of material—sometimes 
more—have to be moved. 


Up to within a few years hand truckers and wheelbarrow 
pushers: were largely depended upon to keep material flowing 


through process. When the wage of laborers doing this work 








A—TRUCKING FINISHED TIRES B—TIRE 
WITH SKIDS C—LIFT TRUCK HANDLING 


rarely exceeded twenty cents per hour, the outlay involved was 
not considered excessive. Many problems involved in efficient pro- 
duction were considered more urgently in need of attention. As a 
consequence effort centered largely on improvement in strictly 
production methods and equipment and in the development of com- 
pounds promising greater economies in manufacture as well as 


improvement in quality. 


Rubber Industry Is Progressive 


Because the rubber industry 1s progressive, efforts of this sort 
are as much in evidence at present as in the past but, in addition, 
there is now a marked interest in the reduction of overhead 
through the application of modern equipment to the so-called 





1 By Harold J. Payne, of the staff of The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, 522 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y., a non-partisan, non-profit organ- 
ization having as one of its primary functions the dissemination of authorita- 
tive data on the performance and operation of electrical equipment. 


non-productive operations—notably material handling. Conse- 
quently the cost of moving stock is being consistently lowered. In 
the elimination of avoidable outlay for this work the industrial 
electric truck has been a very important factor. A survey recently 
made of six typical plants in various sections of the country indi- 
cates that power driven, mobile equipment is being depended upon 
to an increasing extent for moving material at minimum expense. 


For indicating definitely how many moves have to he made by 


tock in a typical production process, let us consider the tire 





LIFT TRUCK STACKING CRUDE KUBBER 
TIRE CORES. D—TRACTOR AND TRAILER 
HAULING MATERIALS BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS. 


plant. From receiving platform to storage, raw rubber, shoddy, 


oil, chemicals, fabric and shipping containers are constantly flow- 
ing. Some of the rubber has to be moved to the washing mills, 
thence to driers and either direct to the batch room or to washed 
At the batch room all of the materials to be milled must 


storage. 
Following 


be assembled before being carried to the mill room. 
milling, storage is frequently provided again before moving the 
rubber compound on to a warming up mill where it is prepared 
for calendering fabrics or for extrusion into treads, etc. Fol- 
lowing calendering, the rolls of fabric must be moved to the cutting 
department, thence to the assembly room or building department. 
Treads, sundry small parts, and rubber cement must also be sup- 
plied to the building department. Then again the flow is con- 
tinued on to the vulcanizers, to inspection and finishing, wrapping, 
packing and shipping. Incidentally, molds are moved to and from 
storage, scrap returned to the start of the process, books and fabric 
rolls returned to the cutting room, a considerable bulk of waste is 
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removed liveries of spe mmodities from 
+h led 
Synchronized System Ideal 

O | tion for such a series of operations would 
be a systet rs or other equipment whereby 
complet ¢ e obtained. Unfortunately, it is 
true aking ¢ n most other process industries, that suc 
ce i lend themselves well enough to 
an inflexible ; erial handling links to allow the use of 
a continuous systen n one relatively new tire plant where flex 
ibility was recognized to be prime importance, the electric indus- 
trial truck was selected for unloading, distributing and storing raw 
material for handling in the mill room, for moving calendered 
fabric, for moving steel rims and rubber to the solid tire depart- 
ment as well as for eral operations in the pneumatic tire build- 
ing and t e departments 


What Has Actually Been Accomplished 
Another large rubber manufacturing plant represents a very high 
tractor interplant transporta- 
hose, heels and 


development of electric truck and 


tion. Tires, rubber shoes, inner tubes, sundries 
are included in the line of products of this concern—a total number 
of items running into thousands About 50 buildings are used in 
storage and manufacturing so that some material is moved as far 
within the plant. To get out production over a period of 


9.000.000 9,500,000 moved an 


as a mile 


24 hours 


average distance of 1,787 


het ween and pounds are 


feet 


- j , 12 “ 79 
The equipment tor this work consists f 18 tractors, 47 2-ton 


ift trucks, 670 trailers and 7,000 skids. Thirty-five spare batteries 
1 : I 


4 


have been provided that it is possible to keep the entire fleet 
operating ntinu necessary Ordinarily, however, each 
unit is in service only 16 hours out of the 24. On the first shift 
the entire fl perated, on the second about 48 units are kept 
moving and rd it 1, 

Records erage load he trailer train pulled 
by each tractor etween 4,500 and 4,800 pounds; that the average 
load tor the kK s betw 1,500 and 1,600 prunes 
Unusually lig 1 extremely heavy loads vary widely from 

ese fig ) rying mol r tance, from 
storage t m, lift tr s rated carry 2 tons 
sometit 3 t gularl On the r hand 
n carrying er 1 ge, a trip is sometimes made for 
a single 

Ana 1 elevating pl truck 
in 8 hours ume period the ctor averages to move 75 
tons Aga rmance ere ged iddition t the 
time ‘ | € ess ul %) cents per 1our oT 
yperat ] xed rge includes interest, taxes, de preciation, 
insurar i nd maintenance. The fixed charge against the 
entire skid « the plant amounts to $1.30 per hour 

Savings Are Large 

In some inst matter of record that single trucks 
have released 20 men or more for other work. In moving tire 
molds between machine shop, storage and the vulcanizing depart- 
ment, 22 men were formerly required but a single truck now 
does the work. In this case all of the molds are stored on skids 
thus eliminating all necessity for rehandling and affording a 
maximum economy in operation. On one long haul a tractor has 


reduced the number of men required per shift from 22 to 2. An 
elevating platform truck in the yard has reduced the number of 
laborers from 34 to 6 per shift—a net of 28 

Conservatively figured, the net annual earning of the fleet is 
$538,000 per year. * | 


This is based on the assumption that each unit 


works for two shifts out of the day and that its earning aver- 


ages to be only that of five men. In addition to the direct savings 
made, however, it is important to consider those economies 
indirectly resulting from the use of power driven trucking equip- 
ment. Briefly summarized these include: (1) Decrease in labor 


turnover ough making working conditions more agreeable and 


taking the backache out of heavy handling jobs; (2) increase 
in effective storage and manufacturing areas through the elim- 
»f congestion made possible by the rapid movement of 
(3) skids and 
containers are used, eliminating waste of time formerly required 
to check up stock in the plant; (4) elimination of time wasted 
formerly by skilled operators kept waiting for work or to have 
finished jobs taken away; (5) decrease in the stock necessarily 
hand through increased moving it through 
(6) periodic service in unusual jobs where the applica- 
tion makes unnecessary taking a large number of men from other 
jobs to help out in emergencies; (7) adherence to production 
schedules and elimination of shutdowns due to the congestion form- 
erly created by inadequate facilities for trucking. 

These considerations have been introduced, not so much for 
their specific significance as for their general importance. In 
many plants it has been found that indirect savings have exceeded 


large direct savings when both were definitely evaluated. 


ination « 


heavy loads; simplification of inventory, where 


held on speed in 


process ; 


Operation of the Fleet 


An important feature to be noted in connection with the op- 
eration of the particular fleet discussed above is that a standard 
battery is used that fits any truck or tractor in the plant. At the 
charging room racks have been erected at various levels so that 
no lifting is required for transfer of batteries in any of the various 
models of electrics that are in use. 

Another point that evidences the thought that has been devoted 
to the efficient functioning of the fleet is a system of signal lights 
on the ramps which are too narrow to allow comfortable passing 
of two machines. A switch has been placed near the foot and again 
near the upper end of these grades that throws on two red iights— 
A lighted signal keeps 
the runway clear for the trucker using it until he is off. 

She questicv frequently arises in the application of storage bat- 
Since 


one at the top and the other at the bottom. 


tery equipment as to the proper type to use on a given job. 
no two jobs present identical working conditions it is impossible to 
answer that is generally useful. Here the lift trucks 
are used quite largely in intra-department service while the tractor 
This does not hold 
by the fact that the average length of haul 


make any 


is employed for haulage between departments. 


o is mint orn 
absolutely as is shown 
f 


or either type of equipment is known to be nearly the same. In 


general, however, larger tonnages can be moved economically 
between and the tractor is 
of moving considerably more at a trip than any other 
industrial trucking equipment. It is pertinent to observe 
ilso, at this point, that a skid costs only $1.35 a year to have in the 
plant and hence can be used economically for storage whereas it 
» defend the use of trailers over long periods in the 


lepartments than within departments 
capable 


electric 


would be hard t 
same way. 

The men operating the trucks and tractors in this fleet are paid 
almost entirely on a piece work basis. A slip with duplicate entries 
indicating destination, source and weight is attached to each load 
carried. Upon delivery, the consignee receives one portion of this 
slip, the trucker the other. Shipments are never lost and despite 
the very large tonnage moved, an accurate double check on the 
location of all material in the plant is kept constantly. Those 
truckers that carry empty skids, waste and broken boxes or trailers 
have to be paid by the men who are moving pay loads. This ar- 
rangement gives the men a sense of responsibility with the vesult 
that they cooperate willingly in order to keep their earnings at 
a maximum—a maximum which is considerably in excess of the 
wages of hand truckers. 
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Other Plants Use Trucking Equipment 


Other users of this type of equipment in rubber plants have 
developed similar practices and have made similar economies. At 
one plant where a fleet of 21 machines is used it is claimed that 
the wages of 1,000 men are earned. While the details of main- 
tenance, contro! and the exact nature of operations vary, the fixed 
charge against the equipment remains nearly constant. Overhead 
bridges, perhaps on a grade, are used for connecting up buildings 
in some cases, while in others tunnels under the plant are used for 
runways—in still others, city streets are largely used for intra- 
plant hauling. Savings depend largely upon the length of daily 
from $6,000 to $25,000 per unit or even 


Der 


service, usually ranging 


more in cases where close supervision is provided and the equip- 
ment is allowed to function to maximum advantage. 

The increased use of this equipment in the rubber industry marks 
a distinct trend that is destined to continue. The time has passed 
when overhead can pass unanalyzed and unacted upon. As compe- 
tition becomes increasingly keen and as the cost of doing manual 
work rises there cannot fail to be a growing interest in ways and 
means for stopping avoidable losses. To that end electric indus- 
trial trucking equipment has already made a satisfactory record 
and on the basis of that record it is safe to prophesy that as the 
importance of handling materials mechanically is realized, it will 
be given new opportunities for demonstrating its usefulness in rub- 


ber factories 





A New Method of Steam Piping Applied to a Tire 


Vuleanizer 


HE constantly increasing demand for tires through increased 
T sales of motor vehicles has stimulated the research depart- 

ments of tire manufacturers, so that today greater tire 
mileage and lower costs are possible. This is largely due to 
automatic instruments that control curing temperature within 
one degree and the time to within fifteen seconds. Moreover, 
compounds have been perfected so that tire mileage can be 
predicted to within close limits. 

However, the best compounds, manufacturing specifications, and 
equipment for controlling the time and temperature cannot function 
successfully unless the steam line is properly designed. A ther- 
mometer registers only the temperature at its bulb and an auto- 
matic temperature regulator depends on the temperature at its 
bulb for its operation, therefore it is necessary that the heater 
and steam pipe layout should be designed to give as nearly as 
possible uniform distribution of temperature in the vulcanizer dur- 
ing the curing period. 

The size of the steam line must be large enough to raise the 
temperature of the vulcanizer, molds, tires and other equipment in 
the vulcanizer to the required temperature in a specified time. 
This time period is comparatively short. The steam inlet is some- 
times located at the top, in the center, or near the bottom of the 
vuleanizer. Regardless of its location, a pipe large enough to raise 
the temperature in the vulcanizer in the specified time is very 
often too large for the holding period. This is true because the 
steam entering the vulcanizer during the holding period is reduced 
in velocity when the volume flow is reduced. 

Reduction in velocity of steam flow causes stratification of 
d air pockets, with the result that uneven temp- 


temperature an 
This condition is aggravated to a 


erature exists in the vulcanizer. 
more serious extent when air bags are used, because of air leaks. 
Consequently, it is impossible to have each of a stack of tires vul- 
canized to the same degree, regardless of the thermometer indicat- 
ing or recording uniform temperature, which the regulator is con- 
trolling. Nor can this condition be detected if the bulbs of the 
thermometer and regulators are located at the same point. 

To overcome these conditions the arrangement shown in the 
illustration has been perfected, whereby sufficient steam is supplied 
to raise the temperature in the specified time. Also to retain the 
flow at high velocity creating rapid circulation, evenly distributing 
temperature throughout the vulcanizer. 

When the heater is started up, steam is admitted through a large 
supply pipe and a smaller auxiliary line. The larger line is con- 
nected at the top of the vulcanizer and the smaller line at the bot- 
tom. Both lines are fully open if the temperature is one degree 
below schedule. However, as soon as the scheduled temperature 
is approximated the larger valve closes first and what steam is 
necessary to maintain the schedule is automatically controlled and 


admitted at high velocity through the restricted orifice at the bot- 
tom of the vuicanizer. If at any time during the curing period 
the small opening is insufficient to supply the necessary rate of 
steam flow the larger supply is automatically engaged and makes 
up for this deficiency. 

By actual test it was shown that about 65 per cent of the total 
steam used is necessary to raise the temperature of the vulcanizer 
and its contents to the curing temperature, while the remaining 




















Taylor Instrument Co.’s System for Automatically Controlling Tire 
Vulcanizers 


35 per cent is consumed in completing the curing period. The 
particular schedule called for “raise to 290 degrees in 15 minutes 
and hold for 1 hour and 30 minutes.” Before using the newly 
developed arrangement, variation of as much as 14 degrees existed 
in the vulcanizer, while with the new system this was reduced to 
2 degrees. 

The illustration shows the complete arrangement for auto- 
matically indicating, recording and controlling the time and temp- 
erature of the heating schedule. The device automatically admits 
cooling water and at the end of a predetermined time shuts off 
the water and signals that the process is finished. It should be 
noted that the bulbs of the indicating, recording and regulating 
instruments are located at different points on the water. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


The Economical Use of Reclaimed Rubber as a Substitute for New Rubber’ 


By J. M 


HE price of plantation rubber is not stable and must be ex- 
pected to fluctuate nan ner not easily foreseen This 


Bierer and C. 








makes difficult the manufacturing problen f maintaining 
uniformity of qualit bber products in the most economical 
manner In a rising rubber market it is only by reducing the 
proportion of new é d the aid of reclaimed rubber 
hat uniform lit be 1 tained without increasing the 
cost 
At least four methods may be followed to produce rubber 
goods more economically Synthesize new rubber of a 
quality which based on its cost is a satisfactory substitute 
for natural rubber 2 mprove greatly the quality of re- 
claimed rubber so that the rubber component of the re- 
claimed rubber is more nearly the equal of new bber (3) 
Determine the relative luc f new rubber and existing re 
claimed rubbers and with these data utilize new and reclaimed 
ubber in the most economical manner 4 Utilize new n 
pounding methods and materials in conjunction with any of the 
eg g 
The synthe ( ert Sta Artificial 
he simila } é eli never beet 
ce t S S iking the nite r 
< pr duc deve mopete vith plantation 
” Atte | ‘ ‘ 1 scra] rubber 
( g é I eve tif 1 rubber 
\ WW suggested that the er application of 
{ s to « me nulating rubber 
I 
nt P ‘ \ , t loo 
; self has been so im- 
{ ed that 1 é ( f r Wiegand 
| 
‘ tta r s «s eTtVDE I ew 
bber and go solel th finding a tem- 
| - 
t T i ii T si 
te é e present paper deals 
Properties of Tire Reclaim Used 
< mie 1 l r 
{ om ¢ 
ead err ex ( < \ lum 
] ve | ] + ] +e } 
ve x ide ‘ ‘ ( ed The 
low g ¢ reclain 
( r I 
Specif gravity g 
Acetone extract 7.5 per cent by weight 
As! 2 per cent by weight 
Cured in a press with the addition of five per cent of sulphur 
ly, the following phys al tests were btained 
I Ce 
Minute empe e Ultimate Tensile Strengt 
Cc “| Elongatior Ibs. per sq. in 
TRO 
30 4 850 
Cured with the addition of 3 per cent sulphur, 0.5 per cent 


diphenylguanidine and 3 per cent zinc oxide the physical tests 


were as follows 
Per Cent 
Minutes Temperature Ultimate Tensile Strength 
Cured “S Elongation Ibs. per sq. in. 
2 14 400 1330 
3 42 320 1150 


American Chemical 


1 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, ( 
2 1926 Printed by 


Society, at the Akron Meeting, February 22 and 23, 
courtesy of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 


C. Davis. Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.. Cambridge, Massachusetts 


are many rubber compounds in which the desired quality 


can be obtained with the use of new rubber alone or with new 
I rubber alone, in 
The 
resistance to abrasion, the ultimate 
index 
he compounds which are amenable to replacement 


With the sub- 


and reclaimed rubber or with reclaimed 


each case, of course, with addition of accessory ingredients. 


desired quality may be the 


elongation, strength, resilient energy or any other useful 


represent important commercial rubber products. 


stitution of reclaimed rubber for new rubber there must be 
simultaneous elimination of inert filler 

Partial replacement of new rubber by reclaim is illustrated 
in the following compounds 

I Ill 

Smoked sheets 1¢ 7 50. 
Re € bhe S( 100 
Whiting 100. 55 10 
Sul  eseékewe S60nancsbsobsn senna ein 5. 5 5 
dD. P. ¢ ae 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Zin xide , 5. $. a 
M. R en oe ‘ 20. 20. 20. 


I is replaced 
reclaimed rubber, with no other change, 
But if at the same time a 
proportion of whiting is eliminated, depending upon the 


mali 7 
juality f the 


If part or all of the new rubber in Compound 
y a two-fold weight of 
the physical properties are altered. 
reclaimed rubber, giving Compounds II and III, 
all three compounds have practically the same stress-strain curves 
at certall 


Not only is the quality similar when new, but 
in oxygen under 300 pounds per square 


cures 


inch 


aLzing 








pressure for 24 hours at 60 degrees C. 
IV 

Sr ee 100 
Reclaimed rubbe 1 
Whiting 200. 110 
Sulpl 5 5 5. 
Th a: Te dep evereedeededdeckdaned sented 0.5 5 0.5 
Z x 5 5 5 
it Gs 6bite’ ddehbannekesedanntennewes 2 2 20. 

Likewise the cheaper compounds, IV and V, with and without 
reclai rubber were found to give the same stress-strain curves 
t the appropriate cures, not only when the stocks were new, 


it also after aging for 24 hours in oxygen under 300 pounds 


yer square inch pressure at 60 degrees C. Compounds of this 
character are similar in general form to mechanical goods com- 
pounds of medium quality, and so represent the use of reclaimed 
rubber in mechanical goods. 


Value of Reclaimed Rubber 


To determine the value of the reclaimed rubber in these 
compounds it is necessary to calculate its cost when the com- 
pounds not only cost the same but have the same quality. Com- 


pounds with and without reclaimed rubber which have the same 
quality are assumed to have the same volume cost. Knowing 
the cost of each ingredient in the compound, the cost of re- 
claimed rubber, the only unknown, can be calculated for any 
cost of rubh 

When new rubber is 4 units per pound, the reclaimed rubber 
used in the foregoing experiments has a value of 0.495 A. This 
means that reclaim is less economical if it is above 0.495 A per 
pound, of the same value at 0.495 A per pound and more econom- 
ical below 0.495 A per pound. With new rubber at $1.00 per 
pound, the reclaimed rubber would have a maximum value of 
$.495. 


er 
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This comparison is based on duplication of stress-strain curves 
(resilient energy), including ultimate elongation and _ tensile 
strength, and does not consider comparative resistance to abra- 
sion, the hysteresis effect, electrical properties or any other of 
a number of properties other than the aging. The same relative 
values of new rubber and of reclaimed rubber do not necessarily 
apply to these other properties, and since any one of them may 
be as important as the resilient energy, a series of comparative 
tests must be carried out for each property concerned. 


Tire Treads 

In dealing with tire treads, the first consideration is the re- 
sistance to abrasion. For this reason abrasion tests are shown 
in all cases. The graphs are constructed on an empirical basis 
with the units increasing with increase in resistance to abra- 
sion. The resistance to abrasion was compared only among tire 
compounds which were found to give satisfactory aging prop- 
erties. In other words, if a tire compound containing reclaimed 
rubber wore as well as the corresponding base rubber com- 
pound simply because it was overcured and harder, the results 
were considered to be faulty. Unless a compound containing re- 
claimed rubber showed practically as good aging properties as 
the base rubber compound when tested for 48 hours in oxygen 
under 300 pounds per square inch at 60 degrees C., its abrasion 
was not compared with its corresponding compound containing 
no reclaimed rubber. In other words, no results are given for 
compounds of unsatisfactory aging properties. 

As a basis for comparing the resistance to abrasion, those 
compounds with satisfactory aging properties which showed the 
highest proof resilience were chosen. With new rubber at $.75 
per pound and caustic whole tire reclaimed rubber at $.09, the 
compounds containing reclaimed rubber are in all cases cheaper 
than the base compound with new rubber alone, and so where 
the abrasion is as good with reclaimed rubber, the latter can be 
used economically. In view of the fact that the abrasion tests 
were compared on the basis of the maximum proof resilience 
of compounds which were of satisfactory aging quality, both of 
which properties were practically the same when the abrasion 
was the same, the hardness is not included in the results. More- 
over the difference in the hardness between the base compounds 
containing new rubber alone and those with reclaimed rubber 
were no greater than ‘the differences among tires of an individual 
manufacturer 
»f Standards, Technological 


In the United States Bureau 
Paper No. 294, Holt and Wormeley attempted to show that 
“tests on tire treads containing reclaimed rubber indicate that 
if reclaimed rubber is used the resistance to wear is lowered 


roughly in proportion to the quantity used.” Furthermore it 


is stated that with 25 per cent reclaimed rubber, the resistance 
to abrasion is about 70 per cent as good as the corresponding 


ontaining rubber alone. The compounds used by 


tread stock 
Holt and Wormeley to make these comparative tests were Com- 
pounds VI, VII, VIII and IX. These, it is stated, decrease 


progressively in their resistance t abrasion 





VI VII VIII IX 
61.1 $1.3 45.925 41.175 
er 10 18 25 
3 R 
4 0.45 45 0.45 
3 3 3. 
Ss S S. 
> § 11.25 8.625 ¢ 375 
1s Fr. 16 16 
> 100 100 100 
Cost per t $35.1 $31.00 $28.00 $25.90 
The costs given are the costs per cubic foot with rubber at 


$.75 per pound and alkali reclaimed rubber at $.09 per pound, 
values not decidedly different from the present market price of 
rubber and the manufacturing cost of caustic whole tire reclaimed 
It is further stated that Compound VI with new rubber 
formulated by two of the largest tire manufacturers, 


rubber 


alone was 








and so it may be regarded as a properly balanced tire tread of 
good wearing qualities 

The most obvious defect in the method pursued by Holt 
and Wormeley is the progressive substitution of new rubber by 
nearly the same weight of reclaimed rubber. Since a pound 
of reclaimed rubber is not equivalent in value to a pound of 
new rubber, the progressive replacement of new rubber by re- 
claimed rubber, that is, of a superior ingredient by a smaller 
volume of an inferior ingredient, without further essential change, 
will obviously give progressively decreasing quality. The evident 
object of the work, as stated, was to determine “whether an 
economic gain would result from the greater use of reclaimed 
rubber in tires, to which end tests were conducted for the pur- 
pose of determining the influence of reclaimed rubber on the 
resistance to wear.” The experiments, however, show only that 
both the quality and the cost decrease, and do not show the 


relation between the decrease in each. 


Importance of Method of Compounding 

It is possible to replace a certain amount of new rubber in 
Compound VI of Holt and Wormeley by twice the amount of 
reclaimed rubber and obtain compounds commercially as good 
as those containing new rubber alone and which are cheaper as 
well. Contrary to their results, which indicate that reclaimed 
rubber cannot be substituted for new rubber even in small 
amounts without loss of resistance to abrasion, it is possible 
to replace a small amount of rubber by reclaimed rubber and 
by other suitable changes, to make compounds which will wear 


as well and give the same stress-strain curves. 





I X XI XII XIII 
sheet< 61.1 52 Ss 52. 49 
€ he 2 18 24 
3 3 3 

4 + 4 0.4 0.4 

2 1 06 

4 3 2 1 

1 1.6 x 6.4 
lac l¢ 1 1 16 16 
] l 100. 100 100 


Compounds X, XI, XII and XIII are unlike those of Holt 
and Wormeley, and comprise a series in which the weight of 
new rubber removed is replaced by twice its weight of reclaimed 
rubber Assuming an original rubber content of the reclaimed 
rubber of 50-60 per cent, this two-fold replacement represents 
roughly a substitution for the original rubber of the same amount 
of reclaimed rubber-equivalent. The technical values of this 
group compared with Compound VI are shown in Figures 1 and 2 

Typical Tire Treads With Reclaim 
Passing to other tire tread compounds of prominent manu- 


facturers, and replacing new rubber by a greater amount of re- 


claimed rubber, we have Compounds XIV to XXI inclusive 

XI\ XV XVI XVII 
51 48.4 46 43.4 

4 1 15 

2 2 2 2 

| ] 1 1 
1.5 1 1.5 1.5 

5 < 5 « 

5 17 13.5 1¢ 
20.1 1 22.1 

yi 100 100 

XVIII XIX XX XXI 

Smoked sheets 58 55.1 §2.2 49.3 
Reclaimed rubbe 5.8 11.¢ 17.4 
Sulphur 7 1.75 75 1.75 
mm ©. F. ¢ 5 5 0.5 0.5 
Mireral oil 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

M R 4 + 4 4 
Zir-c oxide 18.5 16.9 15.4 13.8 

Carbon black 1¢ 14.7 13.3 12. 

100 100. 


The plotted results of the tests in Figures 3 to 6 show that 
part of the new rubber in these tire tread compounds may be 
replaced by reclaimed rubber without materially diminishing the 


resistance to abrasion or changing greatly the stress-strain curve, 
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prov eplaced by a corresy lingly greater gures 7 and & give the tests of the second series and Figures 
a! t ‘ 0 those of the third series. The results make it evident 
* im reniacis eaubher by recl . —< ster 
. : it in replacing new rubber by reclaimed rubbe es, better 
Stocks of the Highest Quality egy a gerne at oe 
. . ‘ ‘ uned by mamtaming a _ higl n ot 
‘ on to mnt otetcel . ote on 4 te ; “ p : : 
. em ——_* ——— . a ” < and reducing the zinc oxide than by reducing the 
went ony lack for the sake f retaining th rig nt of 
rected : , ' 
‘ ee xide. Compounds XXII, XXIV and XXV containing re- 
‘ t r at perior to compounds XXVIII, XXIX and 
Q er & oe g é tl greater the proportion ! 11K xide 
S : ns f ca the | é ince 
é ( s XXII t XX\ sive 
Heat Conductivity 
XXV J 
< g laimed for zin xide in t treads 
- ‘ 5 ter! r i ity 
2 XX XX ive 
e < bl XXII 
S ere 
? k Be Oxide U. per 24] ‘ er 1 
Carbon Black an im xicle 
t 1 4} I 
Fit Fit Fit Fi¢ FIG. 9 Fit 
> 400} 
2) 300 
Fit Fit ; Fit Fi¢ Fic ) Fi¢ 2 
0 a _ en gx 
ig? i ane i  saBee: | bone sss | on Burne 
E ao} | j | | ~™ | us 'e} 
= a Ts | | “ | Pine TAR 
| — a >——_—_-e—__ 5 iz} Aserin 
sor “Oe — i } | 5 ERITE 
5 4 | | =o 
S sol | | 4 | 
& 20| _ id 
—  Seeeeesses.” ae oe J Sele eses. .- Sseseerrers Se weae eee. eo - 
5 10 S 20 s re) iS 5 5 5 10 iS 5 10 IS ote ” 44 
4. Rubber Replaced 1. Rubber Replaced 4, Rubber Replaced 4. Rubber Replaced %. Rubber Replaced Hours in Oxygen Bont 
' ' 
I \ A Xx) I t f xide and lhe tests were performed by the Department of Physics, Massa- 
‘ ( Dp XXII, usetts Institute of Technology. 
XXVIIL XX] XXX the 7 ‘ teethe tn ae _ 
: In spite of Compounds XXIV and XXV _ containigg more 
. carbon black, and less zinc oxide than Compound XXII, their heat 
XII XVT XV] : ae ; 
; XXVI XX II ctivities were slightly superior. This renders it possible 
Re 12 n replacing new rubber by reclaimed rubber in a tire to increase 
S ‘ 4 ' —— , : ; ; 
rt P 46 = ae e carbon black and decrease the zinc oxide within reasonable 
D. I 4 0.45 limits without danger of materially poorer heat conductivity. 
AT < 0.3 
é 10. The Possibility of Using Reclaim 
20 . 
[he method described may be regarded as replacement of 
part of the new rubber by approximately the same volume of 
est re gures , and 8 rubber component in the reclaimed rubber, with a change in the 
\ XXVIII XXIX XXX pigments, fillers, curatives and accelerators to balance the loss 
Gr , ’ $4 C . . . . e 
Re 4. of quality due to the fact that a given volume of old rubber 
Sulot 4 4 2.4 component in the reclaimed material is not of the same quality 
Et 4 45 " . 
D. I 04s 04 4s is a like volume of new rubber. 
Ste 3 is 
+ map ‘ 3 Inasmuch as rubber products with compounds containing re- 
A = “ : a4. +¥ claimed rubber are often just as satisfactory as those containing 





rubber and are lower in cost, it would be unfortunate 
nsumers, such as the United States Government, should 


only new 


if large c 
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fail to recognize the proper place of reclaimed rubber in their 
specifications for rubber goods. 
Influence of Anti-Oxidants 
One of the chief obstacles to the use of inner tube reclaimed 


er is the fact that most grades are very unreliable in their 


ging properties \ny means therefore of improving the aging 
s of great advantage in extending the use of inner tubes, which 
potentially of great value Compound XXXI is a cheap 
compound containing a high proportion of devulcanized red 

es 
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When the sulphur in Compound XVI is increased, the re- 
sistance to abrasion is also increased, but if this additional sul 
phur is replaced by the same weight of selenium, the increase 
in resistance to abrasion is far greater If the replacement 
is carried out in the proportion of 2.5 to 1 (the ratio of the 
atomic weights of selenium and sulphur) the resistance to abra- 


to 


sion becomes extraordinary. A comparison of the resistance 
abrasion of the four compounds at different cures shows that 
with the aid of selenium, Compound XVI containing considerable 
reclaimed rubber becomes of greater resistance to abrasion than 
the best compound shown previously XXVI, though the former 
is far poorer without selenium 

Selenium therefore offers a means of obtaining in a given 
compound a higher resistance to abrasion than has been attainable 
heretofore, or of obtaining the same resistance with a large 
reduction in the percentage of rubber and with a money saving. 
3 Permission to use selenium was given by C. R. Boggs and the Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts, where it was first discovered 


that selenium greatly increased the resistance to abrasion of rubber com- 
pounds and where the first patent on selenium as a vulcanizing agent is held. 





Chemical Patents 
The United States 
AC CELERATOR A nitroge S rgar mater hining two dis- 


groups—-Paul M. Paulscn, Perth An New Jersey, as: 
I I ; N N. Y. United 


At ELERATOR. | A itrogenous or _ mate terize by a 
ntaining hydroger rbon fr ] Carl S. Williar W oodbridge 
ler € nor The Roessler & Hasslache Che il Co., New 


The United Kingdom 








BITUMINOUS COMPOSITIONS The he enes f tun n- 

+ AE I ve cl — er € S Se€ t of 

i the IT T if { re tt pe cha 

¢ g Ss ™ g or 

t R er | t I ( ec ear 

I A. E. Br Kay I I se tish 
atent N« j 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITING RUBBER. A modification of the process of 

e ’ gubher m et fetnmne geonh @ late electrophoresis comprises 

using < lhet-ayr ec ch mre ent the en ecic? ; Ss at the anode Anode 

Rubber Co., Ltd., 15, Throgmorton avenue, Londor British patent No 

j 

PLASTIC COMPOSITION \r ed fabr mineral matter. and a 

hitu us cerrent are mixed together s teneously r in any order, and 

the rubberized fabric being subjected at some stage of the process 

perature sufficient to soften the rubber.—W. J. Mellersh-Jackson, 


mrpton RBuildines. TLondaor ( G. Warren, 41 Middlesex Road 
Massachusetts, U. S. A.) British patent N 246,548 
ELECTRIC CABLE INSULATION. The rubber compound comprises 
nr to 18 r of sulphur and is heat-trea less than 200 








Tr 8 > ne cent 
1 ( Thi 1 s ! t | temperatures than that 
heat-tre ent fter its application hardens without further vul- 
ca n.—Westert Co., Ltd.. Connaught House, Aldwych, London, 
British patent Ne 246.663 
CLEANING AND PRESERVING RUBBER. Emulsions of castor oil in 
ter or solutions ef it in aleshol are applied by immersing or rubbing the 
surfaces 1 er sheets or rells used in printing.—O. Strecker 6, Olbrichweg, 


Darmstadt, Gern British 1 ent N« 246,721 
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third of the volume is devoted to methods, in detail, 
hemical examination of vulcanized rubber. The book 
in appendix on solvents and one on textiles. Ample 


ies accompany the text. 


New Trade Publications 
PAMPHLET OF 24 


Hill, 


structural details of the 


[HIs PAGES ISSUED BY 


( Chestnut Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Yarway involute spray nozzle 


spray pond fittings. Data is given on spray pond 
performance and many installations are pictured. 
ling has special interest in the rubber industry where 
s essential for controlling the temperatures of mills, 

etc. 
‘ Br \VIRES ABLES, CORDS” IS THE TITLE 


Marion Insulated Wire & 


BULLETIN OF TWENTY “De 


1 


manufactured by the 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


PAGES ENTITLED 


describes equipment 


Steam Turbine Co., 


TRAINING MACHINES FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDS” IS THE 


strated bulletin being issued by John Royle & Sons, 


ENTITLED “Do You Us 





STR | , Your PLANT 
contains data reg ng recording imstruments as 
t ( Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., 18-88 

street, Brooklyn, New York 


TITLE OF AN ILLUSTRATED HOUSE 


Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, 


,?7 


127 WaTER STREET, BrooKtyn, NEW 





presses and pumps, for the rub- 
leaflet, 


s issuing an illustrated descriptive of the 





t ortant products 
TERCONTINENTAL Rupper Co., 100 West TentH STREET, 
Delaware, has prepared, in addition to its annual 
teresting and attractively illustrated booklet, descrip- 

guayule rubber industry 


rson Foundry & Machine Co., East 


yublished by The B. F 


AND MIXING MACHINERY FOR ALL Purposes IN ALL 


is the title of an illustrated catalog being issued by 
I 


Averpool, Ohio. 
‘MucuH 


Rubber Co., 


BOOKLET ENTITLED Osticep!” 
Akron, 


bulletin 


Goodrich 


text has been written by Iryin S. Cobb, the 


ing the “Silvertown Courtesy Code for American 
Illustrations are by Tony Sarg 
ED “Two H 


, tells its story which 
y's establishment in April, 1916 


LET ENTIT NDRED MILLION 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


economic ¢ 


OF PHILIPPINES 


nditions in the Philippine Islands, and 


iwaii and Guam, has been considered advisable by 
olidge, w is sending to these islands for that pur- 
\ I Ohi The visit, which is said to 
litic is being made on behalf of the 
r the bserving the educational and _polic- 

tl and their financial affairs as they 





as well as economic conditions in general. 
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Abstracts of Recent Articles 
INTERNAL MrIxers FoR Rupgper Stocks. The use and economy 
internal mixers and roll mixers compared. Their comparative 
sts and efficiency Advantages and disadvantages of internal 
nixers compared with roll mixers.—P. S. Shoaff, Industrial & 
ngineering Chemistry, April 1, 1926, 345-346, Illustrated. 


EconomMicaAL Use or RecLaimMepD RUBBER AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 


New Rupper. Discussion of the technical problem of replacing 
new rubber by reclaimed rubber—J. M. Bierer and C. C. Davis, 


Industrial « Engineering Chemistry, April 1, 1926, 348-353. 
Graphs 

OxIpATION oF RuBpeR Exposep to Licgut. Oxidation of rubber 
takes place in three ways 1) deterioration throughout, (2) 


formation of a film on the surface and (3) cracking or checking 
Ira Williams, /ndustrial & Engineering Chemistry, April 1, 1926, 
367-369. 

CYCLOPENTADIENE RUBBER \ new synthetic polymerization 
product—Herman A. Bruson with Hermann Standinger, /ndus- 
rial & Engineering Chemistry, April 1, 1926, 381-383 

Is ComMERCIAL SyNTHETIC RuBBER ProBABLE? Description of 
the methods of manufacture of isoprene and methyl isoprene and 
their polymerization. Possibility of competition with natural rub- 
ginecring Chemistry, April 1, 





ber. —L. E. Weber, Jndustrial & 
1926, 404-406. 

A New MecuHanicat Test ror RupBer INSULATION. A process 
and instrument for determining the load at rupture, under com- 


pression, of insulation on wire—C. L. Hippensteel, /ndustrial G 


Engineering Chemistry, April 1, 1926, 409-11. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMICAL UNSATURATION OF RUBBER UNDER THE ACTION 
or Heat, TRICHLOROACETK Acip, Uttra-Vio_eT LIGHT AND 
MasticaTion. The changing of the chemical reactivity of 


rubber by various physical agents in recent work on hydrogenation 
is discussed—H, L. Fisher and A. E. Gray, Jndustrial & En- 
gineering Chemistry, April 1, 1926, 414-416. 

Hich AND Low Stirreninc Carson Bracks.—Ellwood B. 


rial ¢>, Enginecring Chemistry, 





Spear and Robert L. Moore, /nd1 
April 1, 1926, 418-420. 

Tue Appition or Ligut To AccELERATED AGinc.—Frederick P. 
Jecusco, Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, April 1, 1926, 420- 
424. Illustrations and Graphs 

EFFECTS oF ACCELERATED AGING Upon Some Puysicat PRoper- 
TIES OF Harp Rupper Compounpbs. A study of the impact strength 
of hard rubber compounds affords a simple, positive means of 
measuring changes due to aging. The effect of accelerators and 
age retarders on the aging curve is not marked.—E. O. Dietrich 
and Harold Gray, Jndustrial & Engineering Chemistry, April 1, 
1926, 428-430. Graphs. 

TECHNICAL PROBLEMS CONNECTED WiTH RUBBER COVERING OF 
Iron Rotts. Serial. Details of covering, curing, grinding and 


testing of rubber covered rolls. Various defects and their causes. 


—H. P. Gurney and F. F. Cameron. /ndia Rubber Journal, April 
3, 1926, 554-562. 
MacGnNetic SEPARATORS. Types and construction of machines: 


their uses in making starch, linoleum, hard rubber, reclaimed rub- 
ber, celluloid and cellulose esters—P. Saurel. Revue Généra! 
Matieres Plastiques, February, 108-114 

EXPERIENCES WITH ACCELERATED AGE Tests. A review of the 
causes of deterioration of vulcanized rubber by oxidation and the 
methods of testing their aging quality. Illustrated with data and 
charts.—C. R. Park, Rubber Age, London, April 1926, 61-68. 

ReEcLAIMED RupsBer. General—Anonymous /ndia Rubber Journal, 
March 20, 1926, 475-47¢ 

Tue Ear_y History OF THE RUBBER INDUsTRY.—B. D. Porritt, 
India Rubber Journal, March 20 and 13, 1926, 444-446, 483-484. 


Serial. 


INSULATING Tape. Outline of manufacture Anonymous, /indta 
Rubber Journal, March 27, 1926, 519-520 
Tue Loncevity or Hevea Brastiiensts. Covers the longevity 


of rubber trees in the virgin forests of Brazil and under planting 
conditions in the east—F. G. Spring, Malayan Agricultural Journal 
XIV, No. 1 and India Rubber Journal, March 27, 1926, 521-522. 

SCIENCE IN THE Cas_e INpUstry.—P. Dunsheath, India Rubber 
Journal, March 13, 1926, 441-443. 

NativE RuspBer IN THE DutcH East [Npies. Review of native 
practice in rubber cultivation, preparation and characteristics of 
the product. Data gathered from official reports—Bulletin Rubber 
Growers’ Association, March, 1926, 125-132. 

THe Urimization or Criorrep Latex For SHEET MAKING.— 
H. P. Stevens, Bulletin Rubber Growers’ Association, March, 1926, 


\PPLICATION OF MicRURGY To CoLLoIp CHEMISTRY. Description 
of the apparatus for microdissection and of the applications of 
this method to colloids, especially rubber —E. A. Hauser, Kolloid- 
hrift, 1926, 38, 76-80 

StupiEs ON THe Puysicat Properties oF Ruppser. I. Influence 


of high temperature on the stress-strain curve of vulcanized rub- 


ber.—A. Van Rossem and H. Van Der Meijden, Journal Society 
Chemical Industry, March 26, 1926, 67T-72T. ‘Graphs. 
New Accessories ror THE SCHoppeR Resistance TESTER.—R. 


Houwink, Gummi-Zeitung, March 5, 1926, 1256-1257. Diagrams. 

PressurE CAasTING MetTHop FOR MAKING Rupper Mov.ps.— 
Gummi-Zeitung. March 5, 1926, 1257-1258. Diagrams 

A New MetHop For DETERMINING THE QUALITY OF CRUDE 
Rupper. This test is based on the capillary absorption of dilute 
solutions of rubber in benzol—Dr. W. Greinert and Dr. J. Behre, 
Kautschuk, February, 1926, 29-31, Graphs, illustration 

FreE SutpHur—Dr. Bunz, Aautschuk, February, 1926, 33-34. 

ELcastic Hysteresis AND Its IMporTANCE IN THE STUDY OF 
Tue CoLttomat STRUCTURE oF Rupser. I.—Dr. H. Feuchter, Revue 
Generale du Caoutchouc, February, 1926, 3-5. Graph, table. 

SynTHETIC Ruppers, I.—L. Sloim, Revue Generale du Caout- 
chouc, February, 1926, 6-9. 

INVESTIGATIONS ON NATIVE RUBBER IN CONNECTION Wi1TH THE 
Inoutry oF THE NATIvE RuspBer INVESTIGATION COM MITTEE.— 
Dr. W. Spoon, Archief voor de Rubbercultuur, February, 1926, 
29-83, numerous tables. English, 84-106 

Our Ricgut anp Our Duty 1N Russer.—C. T. H. Hierneiss, 
De Indische Mermur, February 17, 1926 

Static DEFORMATIONS OF PNEUMATIC, SEMI-PNEUMATIC AND 
Sotip Trres.—Raffaele Ariano, L’/ndustria, No. 2, vol. XL, 1926. 
16 pages, tables, diagrams, illustrations. 

RePporT OF ACTIVITIES DuRING 1922, 1923 anv 1924.—Government 
advisory service for the rubber trade and rubber industry, Delft. 
Issued by the Department of Commerce and Industry, The Hague, 
Holland 


Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
are now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. The pub- 
lications which give details of the rubber industry in some one 


country are marked with an asterisk. 








Nearer Speciat Cire k 
: Exporters’ Weekly News Letter 
* 4 3 sary Imports of Rubber Tires Into the United States.” 
*112¢ “Crude Rubber Reexports from United States, Month of 
7 Tire } rters’ Wee News Letter 
I Exports During February, 1926.” 
‘Mechanical Rubber Goods Exporters’ Monthly News Letter.” 
114 “French Tire Exports During the Month of February, 1926.” 
*1132 “Britis Exports f Auton le Casings During Month of 
° lire Exports 1 ¢ 192 
1 “Comparative Tire Experts from United States, Canada, United 
Kinedor Frat Ital Germar ind Belgium During 1925.” 
Ex ers’ Weekly News Lett 
1137 Footwear Exporters’ Monthly News Letter.” 
° Auten le Re Ber 1 Truck Tire Requirements 
\ 
Tire Fx s' Wee News I 
7 Preliminary Statistics of Dealers’ Stocks of Automobile Tires— 
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New Machines and Appliances : 




















Skiving Machine service as well as accuracy and the bearings and indicating parts are 
tacit iffected by d This feature is of special value in a rubber 
ble t es ite? catia mpounding department where an accuracy of a sixteenth of an 
| why ements nce or closer is sometimes desired. A quarter of an inch travel 
re the indicator on these scales is a quarter of an ounce, and it can 
ve seen 40 feet away which is a practical point of importance.— 
P | Sn Scale ¢ Columbus, Ohi 
: n 
Electro-Mechanical Temperature Instruments 
lwo temperatur ntrolling instruments of the electro-mechan- 
[x lu et principal element as shown 1n 
Fig. 1. I. T. Type Thermostat 
Figure 1 is a sensitive tube of bimetallic structure which utilizes 
expansion due to heat to break an electric contact. This break 
is used to control electrically operated valves of various designs, 
Pluma Skiver Model G including those for oil, gas, steam, water and other fluids. 
This e stock 
Th el enables t erator ¢ 
reve s M Corporatiot Alban 
By Id 
Accurate Compound Room Scales 
weight ! ts whet realizes the losses 
that t er industry many 
rietie ; h scale Fig. 2. Radiating Type Thermostat 
g The radiating type of instrument shown in Figure 2 is used 
purposes n industrial ovens of many sorts, for warm water control in the 
R elluloid industry, and for curing heaters and vulcanizers in the 
le here pictured rubber industry, etc. These thermostats are made to suit every 
‘ ( hecause kind of installation and are specially designed for the particular 
ons under which they are to work. They are self contained, 
; The ibration proof and easily adjusted. They are accurate within 1 
degree | r closer if required—Equitherm Engineering Corpora- 


veigh tion, 8 to | street, New York, N. } 





u ea 
. 2 ¢ 48 
cig Instrument for Measuring Fabrics 
g en t scale is Accurate knowledge of yardage of calendered fabric and other 
exact balance The sheet stock in rolls is of great advantage in the various depart- 
cator travel is one ments of a rubber goods plant. ' 
to one oun whicl For measuring lineal production the instrument here illustrated i 
makes ght error perceptible that the operator is specially designed The measuring wheel is cast iron with | 


knurled rim 12 inches in circumference and records one unit for 
» if out of | each revolution. Its supporting bracket is also cast iron and allows 
for every desirable adjustment. The leverage between the hinge of the 
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bracket and the counter exerts the correct amount of pressure on rants careful attention in its installation and equipment. The 
the measuring wheel. The drive mechanism is worm geared and __ illustrations here shown are a group of valves that insure safety 
i any accumulator system. 

Figure 1 is an automatic control valve used to by-pass the pump 
when the accumulator has been pumped full. The control is 
effected by means of the vertical rod attached to the valve arm. 
This rod is raised when the accumulator is up thus opening the 
y-pass and allowing the pump to run free. A check valve, built 
into the control valve body, holds the pressure on the accumulator. 


the accumulator a set distance closes the by pass valve 


o 


and the pump, raising the check valve, discharges into the ac- 
imulator 
Figure 2 is an automatic safety valve functioning only in case 
of tailure ft valve 1 to operate, due to its breakage or that of the 


control mechanism. If the accumulator overstrokes, the rod 





+ 





connected to the valve stem is raised, allowing the pump 


> ad 77 : > » 7 ta . . ° ° 
Model “D7 Lineal Productometer through the valve and arresting the upward motion of the 


Pied AC smtl 
runs p 1 The reading is reset to z » single accumulator 

turn i the ying Murat Manufacturing ( 6355 Buftun igure 3 is a protective valve connected as closely as possible to 
sesh Dittwauiine Witarnnain the accumulator and between it and by-pass valve 1. It functions 
revent sudden dropping of the accumulator, should a break 
. ian occur in the pipe line. A small pilot line is connected from the 
Constant Temperature Bath auxiliary cylinder at the bottom of this valve to some distant 
A constant temperature oven is required for use in conjunction point in the plant piping. If pressure fails in the pilot line the 
rubber by the Bierer-Davis protective valve will seat and shut off the accumulator entirely 

method in oxygen under until the pump can again build up pressure in the supply line. 
300 pounds pressure The Figure 4 is a choker check valve used on small installations 
omb is first placed in in place of the protective valve 3. It is a regular check valve 





the process of! 
aging takes 
place for a 
period of 12 
hours, which 
is equivalent to 
natural life 
aging for one 
year. As an al- 
ternative method 





the rubber aging 
bath as here 
illustrated, is 
used with the 
bomb immersed 
m water, whuicl 


Is im  constan 





agitation by a 


means the tem 





, ‘ we es 
Freas Rubber Aging Bath perature 

rounding the 

samples in the bomb is maintained perfectly uniform 

The nstancy of temperature of one quarter degree ( 


tl 


is another distinct advantage of this bath 








that is s lied with an improved thermostat The 
aging bath is strongly constructed, having a solid cast 
iron base, tinned copper tank 16% inches diameter by th 
same measure deep. The outside leaded wall is covered 





with hair felt insulation. The bath is equipped with im- 





x1ersion electric heaters, condulet wiring, improved motor 3 ; “ 
ee er eee : , Accumulator Control and Protective Valves 
stirrer and a regulator based on rectilinear expansion ot 

metal. thus insuring accuracy and long life—The Thermo-Electric - with a small hole drilled through the check. When the pump is 
1206 South Grove street, Irvington, New Jersey lifting the accumulator the check is opened full. When the 


Instrument ( 
accumulator is lowered the discharge passes through the small 


Accumulator Operating and Control Valves hole provided in the check and this slow escape prevents the 


The damage possible from the operation of an accumulator not accumulator from dropping too fast [he French Oil Mill Ma- 


automatically safeguarded against accidental loss ot control war- chinery Co., Piqua, Ohio. 
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Baled Rubber Cutting Press ene or two bales at the same time.—The Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
; chine Co., Ansonia, Connecticut. 
rhe universal use of intation rubber in heavy compressed bales 
developed the ‘ t special tacilities to reduce the firmly con- - 
solidated eet : inh eaply to pieces suitable in size for Steel Mold Rings 
milling ; . ‘ P 
Tigges The bead rings used in tire molds are commonly of cast 
The illustrat wn represents a most effective new type : s 
| | , ; iron. Recently, however, rolled steel mold rings have been devel- 
of hydraulic pre gned to cut blocks of crude rubber at a ; ; . i 
oped. These are inade by a patented process from bar steel which 
s st r ( m size | section. s a " . ‘ > 
is prepared and rolled to within 4% or 3/16 of an inch of the 
nished blue-print sizes, including the contours. These rings are 
not furnished rough turned because they are rolled so close to size. 
By the use of these rings there is a considerable saving in weight 
of material. Also by the patented treatment of the steel the ma- 
chining of the ring shows a saving as all hard spots or blow 
holes are eliminated. As compared to the service of cast rings 
hese turned steel ones are everlasting because there is no loss from 
breakage. These practical advantages fully off-set the increased 
original cost.—Milwaukee Forge & Machine Co., 340 Oklahoma 
venue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Machinery Patents 
The United States 
1,576,184 MOLD FOR MAKING RUBBER GOODS. Hollow molded 
shock bsorbing ngs for telephone instruments are formed by shaping 
m as a greup connected and cured in the general form of a cylinder 
entral flange m rel This mandrel serves as a core in a two 
irt mold, its flanges corresponding with grooves in these mold parts. The 
et rit is formed of sheet rubber laid in the lower half of the 
l 1 extending over the upper e of the core before the top piece 
the ] s set in place over it After curing, the rings are removed 
he core by revolving the latter between centers of a lathe and cutting 
em apart with a sharp pointed knife Harold A. Freeman, Les Angeles, 
Calife 
as PLATEN PRESS In a multiple platen press the several 
i liate platens are spaced and adjusted by outside guide rods so that 
he platens may be positioned selectively and the molds slid out from the 
ress nt in operating table as desired.—Albert asquali and Frank W. 
lat ssignors to Hood Rubber Co., all of Watertown, Massachusetts. 
77,291. HEAT CURING CABINET. This is a dry heat curing 
abinet or vulcanizer for vulcanizing the rubber used in retreading auto- 
tires Che ng heat is supplied by a gas burner automati- 
Is ated to a d temperature by a thermostat The top of the 
iring ubinet comprises a series of removable plates which are replace- 
able by segmental molds The cover plates are of the same size as the 
Farrel Rubber Cutting Press suppor portion of the mold so that as many molds may be located on 
t of uhbinet as desired, and the spaces unceccumed by molds can be 
overed by plates to effectually close the top when the device is in opera- 
From the charging x the foreground the bale to be cut is slid tion--—Emml_Nestler, assignor to Nestler Rubber Fusing Co., both of New 
P ride : York, N. \ 
to place in the fj mea f an air operated pusher [his 1,577,482. CORE HANDLING APPARATUS. A mechanism for posi- 
action forces out the pieces of the previously cut bale leaving tioning and manipulating tire forming cores by raising and lowering them 
: ; : ‘ = om a hook on an overhead track, and for supporting the core during the 
the uncut one im position for cutting | the next stroke The tire building operation—Thomas Midgley, Hampden, assignor to The Fisk 
1 1 bber C hi » Falls, both Mass u s. 
tion ia ver entire «¢ ‘ ceupying less than two k er ( Chicopee Ils, both in Massachusetts 





, 619, also 1,577,620, and 1,577,621. ROTARY BIAS CUTTER. 


minutes, depending upon conditions These patents relate to an improved rotary cutter for rapid and accurate 





If desired tw ly am he cut at the con time into but half work wherein a metal strip or knife_with several cutting edges may be 
! ed } ame me into Dut halt ised to bias cut rubberized fabrics. The knife is held accurately in place 
the pieces when the ] re cut sing] Che press can be built n a resilient mounting, with device to prevent the rolling action against the 
; ; knives from buckling then lohn R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, assignor to 

with any require nur ! t km 1 t ccomn ate either The B. F. ¢ lrich Ce New York, N. \¥ 
































1s76.708 
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77,928 rIRE BAND EXPANDER. This is practically an expand- 
ng core for distending a cord tire carcass under even tension. This action 
stretches the inds of the cord fabric in a uniform manner, which then 
permits the s y he cord fabric over the metal or pneumatic 
core and fe I ty It also facilitates the stretching of 
he fabric cords t tar with the wheel or center of the 
tire Harley Murr of one-half to Lee Tire & Rubber Co., 
ot f Ce er 





APPARATUS FOR ARRANGING LOOPED ARTICLES. 
thher elastic bands in orderly form for packaging. It com- 


rum, a hopper feeding the bands from the drum to a carrier 


elastic 

ve unds are picked off of the carrier roll, at each column 

conveyer screw from which they drop off onto pins ready for 

C. Cadden, Akren, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich 
y. Y 

k, 


1,578,764 rIRE BAND EXPANDER This rack is worked by hydraulic 
ver or sntral pistor he vertical movement of the piston rod opens 
stretching the solid rubber band tire which encircles 
lly with the movement of the rack. The band 
uss over tire rim placed on top of the appa- 
ucts to close adjustment on the rim.—Mark A. Replogle, 
Akron, assignor to Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Barberton, both in Ohio. 








st 





mes W. Brundage, assignor to The 






1,575,616 evice 
( of Akron, Ohio. 

,575,7( iratus for making rubber strips. Harvey F. 
nd Charles W. Steele, assignors by mesne assign- 
> Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., all of Akron, Ohio. 

1,575,925 ipplying flipper strips to tire bead cores. Harvey 

issignor to The Miller Rubber Co., both of 

1,576,061 for curing pneumatic tubes. Max H. Pade, assignor 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 

1,576,107 ing inner tubes in molds Michael A. Flynn, 


izatior Thomas Midgley, Hampden, Massa- 
lusetts, a h B. Naylor, Pasadena, California, assign- 
rs to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 
1.377.068 | al roller for motor driven devices Frederick H. 
leveland, Ohio, assignor to The Cutler-Hammer 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

1c for rubber goods Harry E. Wills, North 


























issachusetts. 
77,521 chine Frederick S. Dickinson and Albert E. 
nors to Dickinson Cord Tire Corporation, all 
N. ¥ 
1,577,664 ing tire casings James D. Tew, Hudson, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,577,88 ire casings. Oscar | Swanson, assignor of 
G. Bean, both of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
1,577, 88¢ tus for manufacture of cushion tires. Harry 
to Dun Tire & Rubber Corporation of 
Buffak York 
578 M 1 PI s for arrat 1g Charles 
.. , Akror yd L. Lantzer Evans, 
Falls, | in Ohi Assig Good- 
ch Co., New Y N. ¥ 
1,57 Mett and apparatus fe n ng endless belts Abram E 
or, Akron, Ol ssigt to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. ¥ 
1,579 Met paratus for making tubes Tol R 
kre ( ssignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co 
N. ¥ 
57 12 A s for drying ter Bernard R. A ews, B 
e, M setts 
1,579,391 \Metho ur evice for rey g tires Hug I Pl San 
I s Cal 
1,579,4 I vulc g dev Terry R. Ryan, St. Paul, assignor 








by mesne assignments to Ke Haw Ke Manufactur 





1,579,518 Pneumatic tire mol George F. Connelly, San Francisco, Cali- 

1,579,64 Method a par s ng tires Richard S. Burdette, 
sig o The ( ve rire & Rubbe Co th of Akron, 
‘) 

1,579,657 Roller q tting and building Joseph E. 
Pe to Ho Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mas s 

1,579,716 Vulcanizer Otto J. Kuhlke, assignor to The Kuhlke Machine 


Co., both of Akron, Ohio 
1,579,717. Vulcanizer. Otto J. Kuhlke, assignor to The Kuhlke Machine 
Co., both of Akron, Ohi 


1,5 718 Ay tire flay r the like Otto J. Kuhlke, 
ssigr Ike Machine Co., 
1,579,902 Inner t Harry Willsh 





579,918 Apparat for gauging asscciated elements Ernest O. Dieter ich 
Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New Y 
N. Y 





1,579,922 Apparatus for manufacturing tires. John R. Gammeter, 
Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York 





The Dominion of Canada 


258,868 Spiral formir machine Tohn R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio 

assignee of Robert C. Pierce, Belleville, New Jersey, both 
m U. S. A 

59.338 Rubber cuttir machine. Charles B. Martin, Canton, Ohio, 








The United Kingdom 


_— nington, Sandholme Garage, Brad- 
n-Wharfedale, Yorkshire. 


is United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 205, 








246,136* 
Boston, assignee of G. L. Bean, Quincy, both 
ts, I ma & 
246,440* Belt gearing Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 62nd avenue, 
ssignee of W. Geist, 435 23rd avenue, both in Miiwaukee, 
Wisconsin, | a 
246,448* Tire retreader G. Turbillon, Rue Docteur Mazet, Grenoble, 








Germany 





426,894 (April 1, 25 Polishing drum if roughening the smooth sur- 
€ f rulber goods. Mittelland Gummiwerke A.-G., Han- 

Linder 
$27,254 Augus 1oving rubber nipples or sim- 





ping molds. Hermann Menchen, 
funchen; Oskar Menchen, Buenos 


Vines rto Allegro; Dagobert Menchen, 
M le Pauline Petersen, née Menchen, 
\lberg -¢ by Hermann Menchen, Bahnhof 
trasse he 


Process Patents 


The United States 


1.575,617 Composite horn and method of making same. George W. Bulley, 
assignor to The Miller Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
1,576,024 Cellular cushion tires bert Barrantes, Kenmore, Robert J. 


R 
nst and Mark A. Replogle, both of Akron, assignors 
» Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Barberton, all in Ohio. 

marking tire casings. Alois P. Swoboda, 





by use of latex. Chauncey C. Loomis, Yonkers, 
Stump, Brooklyn, assignors by mesne assign- 
Hevea Corporation, all in New York. 


to leather and other like materials. Albert Linn 
urn, Indian 








covering. James H. Stedman, Braintree, Massachusetts. 


I tior Thomas Midgley, Hampden, assignor to 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Massachusetts. 

1,578,643 Elastic webbing George E. Clauss, assignor to The Ansonia 
O. & C. Co., both in Ansonia, Connecticut. 





for printing presses Robert John, New York, N. Y. 






















l Forming batte s Westren, assignor to Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Goods ¢ both in Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
1,579,650 Manufacture of canvas upper shoes David A. Cutler, Quincy, 
ssig Alfred Hale Rubber ( Atlantic, both in 
Massachusetts 
The Dominion of Canada 
258,786 M in Consolidated Rubber Co., 
f Willis Alexander Gibbons, 
Hedwig Augusta Keonig, 
». J 
259,203 < & Rubber Co., Barberton, 
re, Robert J. Bor i 
and r all in Ohio, U. S. A 
rl Endless bel Goedyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
Norris | K ill, b of Akron, Ohio, U. S. / 
245 1 London ad R. 
Philadelphia, Penn- 
245,622 rown Chambers 





246,067 nl 1, Albany street, 
222 y lines E. O Kirchberg-on-Wechsel, Lower 

Austria. 

246,363 Boot protectors W. J. Kent, 243, Garfield place, Brooklyn, 
New York, U. S. A 

Germany 

426,89 Ss € er 2, +) Method and vulcar izing mold for rubbet 
shoes Vereinigde Nederlandsche Rubberfabricken, Doorwerth, 
Netherlar represente R. Schmehlick and C. Satlow, 
Berlin S. W 1 

426,895 (February 16, 1924). Method of making fiber masses containing 
rubber. Vultex Limited, St. Hel Channel Islands. Repre 


* . ' eT 

sented by Dr. Carl Béhm von Bornegg, Backenheimer Anlage 
45, Frankfur M 

27.431 (Novemler 15, 19 Methe f making solid and hollow balls 

f nge rubbe Mittelland Gummiwerke A.-G., Hannover. 


designs on to soft, 
or the like. Josef 
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Pe ue hey 
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New Goods and Specialties 





Weather Wear 


' i tem 
i) 
vy mM ‘ 
< 
rit tee 
+ 1 ] 
Style millinery 
ré Y \ é 
s suitable 
2 n 11S i 
ye 7 ? 
x | a 
, ‘ 
la ] 
( 17 Ma 


Chair Tips of Rubber 


Peachey Hat 

the rt l The Pe 
for thre 

designe x] < 
igall st t > t > if 
these hat eV suspe 
drenchit Dextiles 
a eo e G 
avenue, New N } ire [ nite 
pr ¢ 

The Silentslip chair tiy ere ill 
racket é 
metal contact with the floor being 
insulated from _ the hair leg by 
the rubber l rubbers are in- 
serted with a metal washer and 
uiled to the chair legs when nails 
can also be set with a nail punch 
against the metal The metal 
washer prevents the rubber from 
tearing away trom the chair leg. 


The metal dome is next hammered 
into the rubber, the weight of the 
chair holding it place.—Texas 
Rubber Specialty ( 803 Frank- 
lin avenue, Houston, Texas 


Coat Hangers 


A frequent cause oO! 
of rubber 


nnoyance is remedied by a very 








mary 





Silentslip Tips 


simple use 


Coats and dresses so often slide off coat hangers on to 


the floor, but a new hanger is made which has about an inch of 
rubber inserted on each end, the rubber having a saw-like edge 
hold the 


which tends te 





garments securely in place. 








Rubberized Rayon Slickers 








velvet collar, made 
These 
for women’s wear the colors are red, green, blue and black, 


and for the men, olive and 


raincoats 





may be 


blue.—The 





! mes will 
g rubberized 
c « ‘ il ] il mal 
e D make at p- 
hy oht shhy ( ] rs are 
i ( tion, 
weight, which should 
especial luring the 
ight lines, with belt 
lothes, vet fitted enough 
¢ standing 
Rubberized Rayon 
Raincoats Are Des- 
tined to Become 
Popular Due _ te 
Beauty and Low 
Cost 








of a contrasting shade, and large patch pockets 
obtained in 


six different 


Badger Raincoat Co., Port 


Washingt \V isconsin, 
Massaging Apparatus 
Punkt Roller is a self-massaging apparatus which acts locally 
only where it is desired to remove fat; it is harmless, easy to 


manage and takes very 


little time, about 


ment being all that is necessary to ac- 


complish the desired reduction. 


dition, the manufacturer 


gives quick results. 


The roller is composed of 


which revolve 
the rolls are 
numerous depressions which 


rubber rolls 


tral core; 


claims 


In ad- 
that it 


several small 
about a cen- 
made with 
exert a suck- 


ing action on that part of the body which 


is massaged, this 


suction 


serving to 


loosen the tissues and promote circulation 


of the blood 
Germany. 





five minutes each treat- 








Punkt Roller 


-L. M. Baginski, Hiddenseestrasse 10, Berlin-Pankow, 
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Balloon Cord Tire Two Clever Balloon Novelties 
New principles of design and construction place the tread of the Perhaps one reason why toy balloons hold such an irresistible 
Dayton stabilized balloon in complete contact with the road at appeal for both kiddies and grown-ups, lies in the fact that they areé 
deflections as low as five per cent, constantly made in an almost endless 
a load of 300 to 400 pounds put- number of unique and novel variations 
ting the tread completely on the ‘ ne “a ted are 
ground, thus lessening the tend- ere The ‘ o., Ra- 
vill ency to shimmy and gallop. Enough venna. Ohio. the Chinaman balloon 
erized tread is on the ground and in pres s a jolly Orie ice which 
n actual use so that the load will s 1 p or balloon 
iN ap- be distributed over sufficient area to a 
S are prevent rapid tread wear. Another fived 
! important feature are the modulated 1] 
yeaa 
hould cushions used in larger sizes, tests . . 
ge the proving that after passing a certain te om 
size, there is a greater strain between rhe 
belt the tread and the carcass. The de- striped 
ough sign of the non-skid requires less Joon jis made up in a pleasing vat 
ing power to drive, it is a quick grip, of colors six alternating stripe 
quick-release that holds the road contrasting color. radiating from a cent 
more securely yet allows easier steer-  ctar design. Both these balloons “hav 
ing. won instant popularity, appealing strong]; 
—— [The advantages for this tire, to the youngsters 
claimed by the makers, are, in addi- ao lailie 
tion to the comfort of a balloon de- 
sign, smoothness of motion, strength, Ball Bearing Shock Absorber 
Dayton Stabilized Balloon ong mileage and ease of steering of a oe ee ee ene , hl , , al 
. . ° n Da SHOCK absorpvers provid aci aI with ¢ -cnanica 
stabilized construction manufactured Prat bh ; at é “ J ore ' " . ne 
; > : . : . slipping agent that makes each individual leaf ball be: g; this 
von by The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio MPPINg age 2. ' ‘ dual wie , mies ; this 
Des- guarantees a freer, easier action of each leat, actually absorbing 
ome : _ the shocks. As 
to Maine Trouting Boot there is nothing to 
. . st , wear out. these 
Low This wading boot is adapted for stream fishing, duck hunting, a és 
. . absorbers will last 
swamp hunting, washing cars and general dull weather outing, and sndefinitely the 
: : . indehnitely, he 
is the only boot made in narrow widths. utter clei act 
: “epee rubber simply act- 
With every pair is included a small . GPX 
: é: ing as a retainer 
repair outfit that will mend a snag or . 
rig : $a for the ball bear- 
cut in three minutes, and every pair is aan Relillins tet 
: . ings, ding 
guaranteed to outwear two pairs of 
— . : - in place and per- 
ordinary rubbers. The e 
. ‘ mitting the leaves 
boots are made of a spe- . : . 
‘ of springs to slip 
cial, tough compound, are , ae Gat 
back am yr tl 
very light and may be ’ ee 
; : a without friction. 
cets rolled and carried in the “ . . 
a : . The _ illustration 
‘ent pocket. The illustration : 
shows the design 
ack shows strap around the ‘ : 
4 : of ball bearing 
ort ankle which keeps the ; . eel 
° + ShocK absorbers, 
boot from slipping at heel : 
; a which are about " 
or pulling off in marsh i hee al heed Ball Shock Absorbers 
mud, another strap hold- cS . 
Rubber Boot P . dollars and fitted 
ing leg in place when : : . , , 
; ; : with six perfectly shaped ball bearings securely held in pockets. 
worn below the knee, the same strap also securing the NY ‘al ; ; : led { a 11; ki 
s tithes No speciz 9ols oO nt < ede r instz , takin 
lly boot when worn at full length, which is almost to the : ete oe = iittna ae sihes acecee & ' po ming Neg ng 
to waist.—L.. L. Bean, Freeport, Maine. on y about ten agemney and requiring no special s ill on the part 
at- of the owner. By simply inserting the small chisel or heavy screw- 





driver between the leaves of the spring, the ball bearing disk is 
inserted about one inch from end of the leaf, and by removing 
the wedge the leaves snap back in place for all time. 

A Ford requires ten of these absorbers, a Chevrolet sixteen, 
while the larger cars take about twenty-four.—Theodore R. Plank, 
665 East Vernon avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


Rubber Cigar 


Faultless Havana Para Sport cigars look like the 
real thing but are made of sponge rubber, the outside 
of each finished to simulate the wrapper of a fine 
Havana cigar, and banded with regular cigar bands. 
To complete the illusion ten of them are packed in a 





Havana 
Sport Cigar 


. box. There are four styles to these cigars; one is the straight haan 
| cigar, another has a pencil concealed in it, the cigar preventing the Rubberized Umbrellas 
point from breaking while in the pocket. A third variety con- 
' tains a reservoir for water and may be used as a squirt gun; the In keeping with the trend of fashion, which decrees all-rubber 
. | fourth style containing a noisemaker, which, when blown through, as a guard against heavy rains, umbrellas are now made of 
: produces a noisy squawk.—The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, rubberized fabrics, the great variety of bright colors possible 


Ohio. in these materials being an important factor in their popularity. 





Ebonite Sparge 


Box Rubber Shackles 
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e and more into use rhe riding qualities of a Ford car are greatly improved b 


} on ‘ a 7 ' 134; . . } . . " 
ecause s acid proof he addition of rubber shackles which are made so that all 











juality. The the weight rests on bolts that go through 16 rubber bushings 
h 


egar [hese shackles are guaranteed to eliminate all shackle rattle, the 
sparge »x rocking of the springs being taken up by the twisting of the rubber 
llustrated is and so requiring no oil. They are attached by simply removing the 
used to di metal shackle bolts and slipping the rubber shackles in their place, 
vide uni placmg them on both ends of the spring and screwing the nuts 
fneant th 
egar st k 
il« rhe l 























ega 
ver the top 
' id i 
vinegar gel 
itor, the 
> rr k 
mash being 
accu ite 
ema timed s 
Sparge Box For Vinegar Plants that a given 
quantity 
liquid g e generators. This new dumper distributes 
over e W e diamet« generat improvement on the 
old type w tribut e at a time The immunity ot 
har bber to the actior d acids safeguards the purity ot iia 3)! ee aa 
rage sdaaenniadinah oliamcaemnaetmanin Se Ao Powell Rubber Shackles 
insurance against frequent renewals—David Moseley & Sons, Ltd., tight, an operation which only requires twenty minutes and no 
Chap d Works, Ardwick, Manchester, England special tools—Powell Rubber Bushing Co., Utica, New York. 
Stocking Protectors of Rubber 
As igains i i new stocking protectors illustrated in Figure 2. These hose protectors are open in front 
are fi f i mong n ll ages: the brighter, with three elastic straps fastening over the leg, a fourth slipping 
gayer ippealing par rl the flapper, the conserva- under the heel. They are made in three sizes, small, medium and 
tive MK t t Rainy day ensembles with large, and in two colors, tan and black. 
hat,sli c pln i guards all matching prove From Germany come other variations as shown in Figures 3 and 
pe i wear 4, these being known by the trade name of “Atlantic” and manu- 
A] n g shown at Lord &  factured by Gummiwarenfabrik, M. Steinberg, Cologne, Lindenthal. 
Tayl 3% t ew York, N. Y., ich \tlantic mud-guards are packed in light envelopes which may be 
t eS; grey, orange, navy, red carried in the pocketbook and are to be worn over low shoes, keep- 
and | ey are pull aving two straps ing the ankles warm and dry. To put on, the reinforced tricot 
whi step a e€ [hese protectors, as shown strap is slipped on over the heel, resting between the heel and sole, 
Fj ‘ ee a ire finished at the top € pl hen being drawn and the snappers closed as shown 
wi ed gart the illustrations. They are easily cleaned with a soft rag and 
\ F. W. Slade, lear lukewarm water, and will not tear if snappers are always 
US I vhicl I en putt g on or removing 


















































FIGURE 2 FIGURE 3 FIGURE 4 
Various Types of Mud Guards for Women 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Rubber Industry Outlook 


OVERNMENT reports on general business conditions m 
(; dicate that in March steel production, cotton consumption, 

building activity, automobile factory shipments and the vol 
ime of trade in general not only exceeded that of the preceding 
month but of March a year ago. 

Crude rubber domestic stocks have increased, and the prices 
have consistently declined due to abatement of urgent consuming 
demand. 

The production of automobile vehicles in the first quarter regis 
tered a gain of 14 per cent above that in the first quarter a year ago. 
Sales for the quarter showed 20 per cent gain for passenger cars 
ind 12 per cent gain for trucks and buses 

lire output has gained steadily in the past month and is now 
it 75-80 per cent of normal. Capacity output is expected to be 
scheduled early in May when the motoring season opens. Consumer 
expectation of a cut in tire prices is not well founded economically 
since present stocks of tires and tubes were manufactured from 
rubber considerably above the current prices for crude. This 
ipplies as well to every division of the rubber industry which is 
adversely effected by every cut in tire prices 

Rubber footwear production is in full swing on summer weights 
and sports goods wear. Mechanical factories generally are running 
at about the same rate as tire factories supplying the routine needs 
yf general mechanical industries and raflways. The production 
of rubber heel equipment for new shoes pré ceeds at about 75 
per cent owing to the lateness of the season. The manutacture o! 


insulated wire is very active, most concerns running close t 





















apacity output 
Dividends Declared 
S ‘ 
Compa Stock Rate Payable Record 
Falls Rubber C« Pid 2% q May 1 Apr. 2¢ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co ; ( $1.51 Apr. 20 Apr. 10 
restone Tire & Rubber 
Co ace [% Ptd. 1%4% q. Apr Ay 
irestone Tire & Rubber 
> ee . ‘ 7 Pid 134% q. May 15 May 
Fisk Rubber C Ist Pid Acct. Acc.) 134° May 1 Apr. 17 
Fisk Rubber Co. Ist Pfd. ¢ 14% q May l Apr. 17 
Goodrich, B. F., Co ( $1.00 June 1 May 15 
Hlood er C 7 P $1.88 May 1 Ay ) 
Hood Rubber ¢ Pid $1.75 q. May 1 \pr ( 
Seiherling Rubber C Pfd $2.00 q. Apr. 1 Mar. 2( 
' States Rubber 
Cs ist Pfd 2 q. May 1 Apr 
Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 
(uotation f April lied by Otis & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CoMPANY Last Sale Bid Aske 
Aetna 19 15 ) 
Aetna 16 0 2 
Falls 10 ) 
Falls ptd & R7% 
Faultless com 4 34 307% 
Firestone com 105 112 
Firestone Ist pfd 101 100 
Firestone 2nd pfd 98 98 99 
General com 16 170 
General pfd 110 
Goodrich com 5 
Goodrich pfd. ws 9914 
Goodyear com. V. T. C 33 4 
Goodyear pfd. V. T. ¢ 102% 100 
Goodyear pr. pfd. V. T. ¢ 106 
India com 160 16\ 
Miller com. 44 
Miller pfd 1015 100 
Mohawk com 35 30 
Mohawk pfd 80 70 75 
Seiberling com ?1 20% 21 
Seiberling pfd 95 95 
Star com 12 12 
Star pfd. 35 
9 9 


Swinehart com 


New York Stock Exchange Quotations 





\ >? 19% 
High Low Last 
\jax Rubber 10 Iv 9% 
Fisk Rubl 17% 16% 17% 
Fisk Rubbe 77 77% 77% 
Fisk Rubl ) 5 95 
Goodrich, 55 53% 543% 
Goodyear 101 101 101 
Intercontine 15% 16 
Kelly-Spring 15 15% 
Neyste ne 7% My ws 
Lee Rubl 10% 10% 10% 
Miller Ru 3¢ 36 36 
orwalk 1¢ 10% 10% 
United St 64 62% 63% 
United States &) Os 104% 105 





New Incorporations 


B. O. BODKIN TIRE CO., April 8, 1926 (New Jersey), capital $125,000 
] 1,250 shares of the par vaiue of $100 each Incorporators 

M. Bed! 
\ 


\ Sr 








kin and Ethel both of 341 DeWitt avenue, 
v Jersey; Frederic Smith, 38 Kendal avenue, Maplewood 
Prine office, 494 Central avenue, Newark, New Jersey 





s and accessories 


CHANGEABLE DISPLAY LETTER CORPORATION, April 6, 1926 
(Ne York), capital $10,000 Incorporators Emil Sheemann, Hotel 


. 2 
¢ tires a 











treslin: Sidney Simon, Fiftl avenue; B. M. Kaplan, 175 Fifth 
enue ll of Ne York City Principal office, Manhattan, New York 
T } nutacture r er stamps ligns, et 

CIRCLE TIRE CO., INC., 1, 1926 (New Jersey), capital 30 
hares ithout par value. Inc s I Braud, L. Tarantino and 
Alfred F. Met ipal 15 Exchange place, Jersey City, New 
erse To manufacture rubber g s. 

THE CLEVELAND RAINCOAT CO., February 15, 1926 (Ohio), capital 
0,000 ncorporators and officers: Theodore Messerman, president; Hyma: 
r rman, secretary an‘! treasurer; and Tilly Messerman, all of 3557 East 
51 street, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert Messerman and Ezra Shaperio. Prir 
ipal office, 1372 West 6th street, Cleveland, Ohio. To manufacture ail! kinds 
I bberized merchan*ise, suc $s raincoats, slickers, rubberized aprons, etc 


OURSE SERVICE STATION, INC., March 24, 1926 (New York) 











CON! 

ipital 100 shares, no par value. ncorporators Harry Zimmerman, 94¢ 
Loe S. Weitzner, 3s Lonewood avenue, both of Bronx 
Ne raham | Multer, 572 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, New 
\ office, Manhattan, New York Rubber goods, tires, etc 

CUT RATE TIRE CORPORATION, January 27, 1926 (Missouri), capita 
oF ), 50 per cent paid u Inccrporatcrs Morr Schechtman, president 
ilmer Lyytinen, vice-president nd J. J. Becker, secretary and treasurer 
P ipal office 1524 Grand avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. Manufacturers 
istributors and jobbers of automobile tires, tubes and accessories 

DETACHABLE HEEL COMPANY OF OHIO, March 12, 1926 (Ohic 
ipital $25,000 neorporaters and officers Charles F. Smith, president; 
( B. FI secre Percy P A. R. Cole and F. J. Colling 

d, di ll of F Ohio Principal office, 324 Buckeye 





wocd, tors c Findl 32 
Commercial Bank Building, Findlay, Ohio. T istribute rubber heels 








DOUGLAS PATENTS CORPORATION, March 
ipital $25,000 preferred stock and 2,500 shares t 
1 or alue It R D 
Ss Ti 3¢ North Eleventh § stree 1 < 
I f lace, all of Ne r Ne lersev; a \ 
vvenu Ke Ne lersey Prine il r 
N lerse Ie deal in tires for ton les es, etc 
ESSEX TIRE & SUPPLY CO., March 1 126 (Massachusetts), cay 
$ Incor ters ar fficers Nathan H. Labovitz, president a 
t € Abrahar le th i 
Ie Sel t r 
fice | 
i t 5 inne tu 5s 
rik GAUNT MANI i! 
rporators r 





Dayton Savings & Trust 
1 hose supporter webbing artic I 
NCOCK TIRE CO., INC., Fel 

$ Incorperators Louis asson, ‘ t ; re 
Meyerowitz, 1146 President street, both of Brooklyn, New York and Adele 
I ell, 27 William street, New York City Principal offic Brooklyn, Ne 


HA 





York Pus tires 

HORN SHOE CO., March 17, 1926 (Massachusetts), capital $50,00 
Incorporators and officers: Everett HT Borofski, president, 17 Roger 
avenue Merris Crosky, treasurer, 24 Crosby street; Henrietta M. Warde 
lerk, 51 Bay View avenue, all of Lynn, Massachusetts Principal office 
lynn, Massachusetts To manufacture, buy, sell and deal in rubber goods 


f all hinds, boots, shoes, etc. 

THE HOUSE OF SERVICE TIRE CO., November 1, 1925 (Ker 
tucky), capital $5,000 Officers William A. House, president; R. S 
Logan, secretary and treasurer. Principal office, 666 South Third street 
Louisville, Kentucky Tire merchandising both wholesale and retail, repair 
ng and vulcanizing. Also distributers for the Hood Rubber Products 

INDIA AGENCY CORPORATION, March 1, 1926 (New York), capital 

value Incorporaters: Nathan C. Wolf, 20 Lakeside 

George Brody, 1076 East 15th street, 
n S. Ward, 726 Eighth avenue, New York 








shares mo par 
Drive, WValdwin, 
Brooklyn, New 
City Principal office. Manhattan, Ne York Rubber and oriental products 
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in the East and South tion, which is 


Branch Managers and Executives of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


Jerse Che Monroe Sander Corporation, 47-02 Fifth street, Long Island 
Davie, 8th City, New York, has become allied with the National Varnish Co., 
supply the rubber trade with a full line of 


Monroe H 


Ss prepared t 


golf balls arnishes, enamels, lacquers, etc Sander heads the 


On February 15, 1926, the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth 
enue New \ rk, N \ 


elected the following officers for the 











ensuing yea Vic Guinzburg, president; Ralph K. Guinzburg, 
. é Charles B. Mergentime, treasurer; Arthur B. Sal- 
nger, secretary; George K. Guinzbu assistant secretary; Harry 

York) Kleine eco! ice-president 
'” W esigna is announced of Werner S. Hammesfahr, mem- 
N York f the firm formerly known as Henderson, Helm & Hammes 


Business will be 


It 44 Beaver street, New York, N. ¥ 


it the address mentioned under the name of Henderson 


Kenzine Condensation Co., manufacturer of solvent recov 
pment, has removed from 15 Park Row to 152 West 42nd 


eet, New York, N. Y. 


The Watson-Stillman Co., specializing in the manufacture of 


ulic presses, valves, pumps, and various fittings for use by the 
ndustry, announces that on and after May 1, 1926, its main 
fices and sales department will be located in the Evening Post 


ling, 75 West street, New York, N. Y. 


erring-Shaw, general manager of The Peachey Process Co 


td., London, England, is now in the United States for the pur 
pose of concluding contracts licenses for the Peachey process 
( have been negotiated \ The Grasselli Chemical Co., 347 


Madison avenue, New York, N. \ H. H. Replogle is in charg« 
rganization’s rubber service department 

e Rk. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., Inc., West avenue and Third 
strect, Long Island City, New York, is continuing the business 


carried forward for nearly thirty-two years as the R. W. Rhoades 


& ¢ proprietors of the Rubber Stopple C The new organiza 
headed by R. W. Rhoades, will continue as in the 


past to manufacture rubber stopples and other rubber molded goods. 


when a On May 5 at 12 o'clock, noon, the entire property of the Beacon 
ed the lire Co., Beacon, New York, including four parcels of real estate, 
exchang nachinery, trade rights, etc., will be sold at public auction by David 


B. Costuma, receiver in equity. 


Ci ! George B. Dickerson has resigned his duties with The Gutta 
r. Joh Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., 240 Kensington avenue, 
ling Ce Luffalo, New York, intending, after a period of rest, to be again 


dentified with the mechanical rubber goods trade. In February, 


1916, he was elected treasurer of the Gutta Percha & Rubber 


hy 
eae organization, coming to the company from the New Jersey Car 
os Spring & Rubber Co., where he had served as vice-president 
treas The annual sales conference of the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
assistant = par t America, Inc., which was held during the second week of 
March at the company’s factory at Jeannette, Pennsylvania, proved 
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to be a most helpful and constructive session. Among the execu- 
tives attending were: G. W. Daum, vice-president and general 
manager; G. W. Shively, secretary; A. H. Price, treasurer; C. G. 
Morrill, assistant treasurer; L. J. Waldron, sales manager; H. H. 
Salmon, purchasing agent; and E. W. Booz, factory manager. 

The Star Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, has made warehouse 
arrangements with the Rex Tire & Rubber Co., 336-338 North 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the latter organization 
to ship Star products to points in western Pennsylvania as well as 
a part of New Jersey. 

The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Akron, Ohio, is building 

factory at Oaks, Pennsylvania, which is designed to produce 
2,000,000 pounds of reclaimed rubber monthly. The plant, which 
is being fully equipped in order to take care of the company’s 
eastern business, will be in full operation about November 1. J. S. 
Lowman is first vice-president 

The Sponge Rubber Products Co., 75 Daggett street, New 
laven, Connecticut, has purchased a factory in Derby, Connecticut, 
and during the month of May will move its offices and business to 
that town. The New Haven plant has been running overtime since 
January 1 and the new factory will provide room for expansion. 

The Cord Tire Corporation, Chester, West Virginia, manufac- 
turer of Superior tires, is now also producing the Crane cord tires 
and tubes. The company reports business as satisfactory, with 
good prospects for spring sales 

Martin L. Cannon, president and treasurer of the Cabarrus 
Cotton Mills, Concord, North Carolina, manufacturer of | tire 
fabric, has resigned. E. Sauvain, secretary of the organization, 
was recently elected treasurer. Pending the election of a new 
president, sales will be made as heretofore through Cannon Mills, 
Inc., under the personal supervision of Herbert G. Mortland, 70 
Worth street, New York, N. Y., and A. Walter Reid, Chicago 
Office, 327 South LaSalle street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Cassidy Tire Co., Inc., 405 East Broadway, Louisville, 
Kentucky, handles Seiberling products exclusively Alvin I 
Cassidy, sales manager, was formerly connected with the Good 
rich organization, and later was representative for the Miller 
Rubber Co. in Central Kentucky and Eastern Indiana. 

The Peaslee-Haulbert Co., Louisville, Kentucky, tire jobber, re- 
ports that Stuart E. Duncan has been elected president, succeeding 
L. R. Atwood, deceased. Mr. Duncan has been connected with 
the organization in various capacities for over forty vears. 

The Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, is opening a new Florida branch office which will be in 
charge of Nelson Brandt. Mr. Brandt will make his headquarters 
in the vicinity of Jacksonville, his territory for both engineering 
and merchandising material covering the state of Florida. 

The Archer Strauss Rubber Co., Framingham, Massachusetts, 
has enlarged its New York City offices and has taken new quarters 
in the Fifth Avenue Building, 200 Fifth avenue. This division 
will serve both the Archer Strauss Rubber Co. and the Hodgman 


Rubber Co., Inc 
S. T. Hodgman With Archer Rubber Co. 


S. T. Hodgman, for many years an executive of the Hodgman 
Rubber Co., is now connected with the Archer Rubber Co., Mil 


ford, Massachusetts, specializing in the manufacture of fine rubber 
fabrics, and is in charge of its New York branch, at the Fifth 
Avenue Building, 200 Fifth avenue. Associated with him are the 
following, all of whom were with the Hodgman Rubber Co. for 
over twenty-five years: E. M. Barrett, who will continue to cover 
his former territory of New York and Pennsylvania; Frank 
Hague, who will cover Brooklyn and the state of New Jersey; and 
I’. G. Burgess, who will represent the Archer organization in Bos 
ton and other New England cities. During the past year the 
Archer company built a large addition to its factory which is now 


in full operation. 


Rhode Island Notes 


The following officials, heads of departments and employes of 
the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, Rhode Island, have been 
sufferers from the epidemic of the grip that has prevailed through- 
out the State during the past two months: Maurice I. Smith, 
Jr., manager of the plant; Edward A. Currier, manager of the 
Industrial Relations Department; Miss Evelyn M. Carter, assist 
ant manager of the same department; George E. Shaw, super- 
intendent of wire production; William J. Cantwell, in charge of 
the planning department, and Vinal N. Hastings, in charge of the 
chemical department. 

The United States Tire Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
has removed its Providence warerooms from the Jackson build- 
ing, corner of Westminster and Jackson streets, to larger and 
more centrally located quarters at Aborn and West Exchange 
Streets 

{ Faithful Employe for Sixty Years 

James Allyn, the oldest employe in point of service in the fac- 
tcry of the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, Rhode Island, with 
whom he had been associated for the past sixty years, died at the 
Rhode Island Hospital in Providence, on March 22. He was born 
in Bristol, August 7, 1854, and entered the employ of the old 
National Rubber Co., now the National India Rubber Co., as an 
office boy in 1866, Later he was transferred to the calender 
room where his left hand became entangled in the machinery and 
amputation of the arm was necessary. The company sent young 
\llyn to a university in western New York and on his return the 
late Augustus O. Bourn, who was at that time treasurer of the 
company, presented him with a cornet and he was elected leader 
of the Bristol Cornet Band which he held for 25 years. In 1879 
Mr. Allyn was appointed one of the special constables at the rub- 
ber plant, and during his long career as a watchman he was on duty 
eleven hours every day, including Sundays and holidays, and never 
lost a single day. For the past six years Mr. Allyn was employed 
as a weigher at the large platform scales in the factory yard of the 


National Company. 


The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


April was a fairly good month for New Jersey manufacturers 
although some concerns reported the usual slacking off on orders 
for seasonal goods. Mechanical rubber production of certain 
staples was particularly large during the past month. Many of 
the larger municipalities have let contracts for hose which for the 
greater part are being turned out by Trenton Plants. The tire 
situation has improved somewhat during the past two weeks and 
orders for tires and tubes are increasing as the motoring season 
approaches. Hard rubber producers report increasing activity in 
all specialty lines. 

William J. B. Stokes, treasurer of the Thermoid Rubber Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey, and Mrs. Stokes have returned from 
Florida, after a sojourn of six weeks 

Business has dropped off a little at the Essex Rubber Co., 
[renton, New Jersey, but this is nothing unusual at this time of 
the year. The company specializes in rubber heels and soles and 
also manufactures tank balls, quoits and other mechanical goods. 
[wo new buildings are being erected to take the place of those 
destroyed by fire last winter. One will be 250 by 65 feet, one 
story, to be used exclusively as a mill room. The other will be 
two stories, 250 by 55 feet, the first floor to be used as a cutting 
room, machine shop, and store room, while the second floor will 
be devoted to trimming and packing 30th buildings will cost 
$83,000. 

Horace B. Tobin, president of the Woven Steel Hose & Rubber 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey, and family have been spending some 
time in Washington, D. C. 


The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, reports that 
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The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 
While 


the prolonged winter season retarded tire sales consider- 
ably, it depleted footwear stocks and laid the foundation for a 
good yolume next winter, although tennis demand this summer 


not expected to be very heavy. All the shoe mills in this section 


ire running full time with capacity tickets; Hood reached a high 


water mark of production last month when the ticket reached 91,- 


0 pairs of shoes a day This is believed to be the largest 
number of rubber shoes ever put out in one factory in a day 
The United States rubber plants, the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


\lalden 


and Melrose, and the American Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, are running full time. Converse in Malden resumed 
perations April 3 after an inventory shutdown with a full ticket 


a 514 day week schedule; Cambridge and Tyer report a large 


mber of orders on the books 


Firestone-Apsley has been adver- 
ng for both skilled and unskilled workers to take care of in- 
reased producti n 

Reserve figures show that sales of wholesale shoe con- 
ruary were greater than that month for the two 


due largely to the heavy rubber footwear sales, as 





leather shoes were behind a year ago. Rubber heel and sole 
manufacturers report fair business, although the sole demand is 
| very | t 
Godtrey L. Cabot, Inc., 940 Old South Building, Boston, Massa 
s l g in the production of carbon black, is doubling 
t ze of one of its factories and increasing the capacity of an 
( by 50 per cent. Both of these plants are at Cabot, near 
Seth, West Vir i, While adjacent to them are over 20,000 acres 
tural gas property of the Cabot organization. The 
ny two new carbon black factories in Texas 
ell as ma ns to its Montana plant. 
kugene H. Clapp, treasurer of the E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., 
t Massachusetts, recently returned from a winter’s sojourn 
South America, the greater part of which was spent in Chile 
The General Tire & Rubber Ce kron, Ohio, through its Bos 
etail branch, 560 Commonwealth avenue, E. C. Newcomb, 
nager, has be advertising a trade-in proposition on tires 
reby an allowance is made for tires removed and replaced with 
neral cords. Patrons also have the privilege of opening charge 
nts on their tire purchases 
Archer Strauss Rubber C Framingham, Massachusetts 
s incorporated th Hodgman Rubber Co. of Massachusetts, 
pure d the assets and good-will of the Hodgman Rubber 
le machinery from the Tuckahoe factory is being 
he Framingham plant, while production of rubber 
ubber sheeting and other coated fabrics will soon be 
med The entir ipital and stock of the Hodeman Rubber 
( nc. will be handled by the Archer Strauss Rubber Co., but 
two organi ms will operate as two separate selling units 
James H. Stedman, president of the Stedman Products Co., 
South Braintree, Massachusetts, sailed on April 17 for Europe 
re he will investigate the rubber pavement situation. His trip 
vill be of six weeks’ duration with visits to London, Paris, Berlin, 


tended 


nd the Hague. 
Rubber C Massachusetts, has abandoned 


he spring dating practice of shipping tires to dealers with ex- 


Fisk Chicopee I alls, 


payment privileges. While March sales were 10 per cent 


er those of a year ago and profits increased in slightly greater 


proportions, stocks of manufactured goods showed a slight increase. 


Co.., 


rubber 


The Firestone-Apsley Rubber Hudson, Massachusetts, 


the footwear, has 
pened offices in the Crocker Building, 210 Lincoln street, 


specializing in production of recently 
3oston, 


Massachusetts 


The bowling league of the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massa- 


chusetts, held its annual banquet at Ford Hall, Boston, on Thurs- 


day evening, April 15, with over 500 executives and employes in 
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attendance. Frederick C. Hood, president of the company, awarded 
the various individual cups and team prizes for the year. 

Gleasonite Products Co., Brockton, Massachusetts, manufacturer 
of heels and soles, will erect a 60 by 40 building to enlarge plant 
facilities. The company has enjoyed a good business for the last 
year, and Fred J. Gleason, president, looks upon the present lull 
in heels and soles as temporary 

L. A. Laporte, formerly sales manager of the New England 
Tire & Rubber Co., Holyoke, Massachusetts, manufacturer of 
Holyoke cord tires, has been appointed one of the assignees in the 
insolvency proceedings in this concern. The plant has not been 
in operation since May, 1925, when the firm failed 


Charles H. Traiser, Readville, Massachusetts, president of the 


‘Imhurst Rubbe 0., Elmhurst, Long Island, recently returne 
Elmhurst Rubber ( El t, I Isl 1 
from Florida after a short visit. He reports the Elmhurst cor 
pany running night and day on a capacity product f hot water 


bottles, bathing caps, and other specialties 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass 
chusetts, saves $15,000 per year in freight charges by a new dis 
tribution system in shipping goods to the midwest by ai 
arrangement with a warehouse and transfer company in Chicag: 
the company’s products are shipped in full carloads to that point 


then broken up into less carload lots for local distribution 


International Textile Exposition 


\mong the exhibitors at the recent International Tex 
tile Exposition held in the Mechanics Building, Boston, were thx 
following: Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
ct nsin; The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Connecticut : H W Butter 
worth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Cameron Machin 
Co., Brooklyn, New York; Carrier Engineering Corporation, New 
irk, New Jersey; Cooper Hewitt Electric Co.. Hoboke Ni 
Jersey; Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Massachusetts 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Boston, Massachusetts : 
National Aniline & Chemical Co.. Inc., New York, N. Y.; Taylor 
iabue Manufac 





Instrument Co., Rochester, New York: C. J ‘ 
turing Co., Brooklyn, New York; Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohi 
and Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing C “ast Pittsburel 


Pennsylvania 


The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


Rubber factories in Ohi ontinued to increase tire product 
during April, although sales were retarded somewhat | bad 
weather in many sections of the country While total outy 
is still behind that of tl same period last year, busines 
the second quarter of the will probably compare favorabl 
with 1925 Most of the rubber « mpanies, which had curt 


operations during February and early March, are now w 
full time on a three-shift basis. A number of new employes 


heen taken on in the last few weeks in tire building depart 





ments 
In the Akron district, total output of tires 1s estimate 
130.000 casings a day, « my ired wit! about 100,000 | 
ry Operations at the Goodvear, Goodricl rirest 
I 


Miller plants, which were curtailed in some departments, ar 


1 six day a week basis Sciberling, India, Mohawk, Mas 


ther smaller concerns ise luction from 15 t 
1 cent Unofficial re ts i p lux it the leading Al 
tact es eveal gains ll l the ine (y dyea son 


facturing more than 40,000 tires a day, Firestone around 33,00 
Goodrich more than 20,000 and Miller about 8,000. Goodye 
recently booked an order for nearly $1,000,000 wortl ft tires 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Goodrich has obtained near! 
the same amout of business from Butler Brothers. Most of the 
casings to be manufactured for these concerns are of the s 
called second grade type 

The price situation is looming again as an adverse factor 


the industry. Conditions are just the reverse of what they were 
last spring, when the retail trade was eager to place orders for 
tires because prices were advancing. Now that the trend of the 
rubber market and tire prices is downward, dealers are buying 
strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis. Although the manutacturers 
are non-committal regarding their plans for future tire prices, it 
is generally believed that a reduction probably will be made within 
the near future, in view of the drastic decline in the crude rubber 
market. 

With spot rubber selling well below 50 cents a pound and 
futures around 45 cents, it is pointed out that current tire prices, 
which are about 50 per cent higher than those prevailing at the 
same time last year, cannot be much longer maintaine The 


first of a series of advances in tire prices was made last May 


l, hen rubber was selling around 45 cents a pound There 
more ry | ng apparent in the rubber market during 
the latter part of April, according to Akron brokers, which 
erved t stead quotations 
Ofhcials the General Tire & Rubber Ce \krotr Ohi 
innounce that operations have heen resumed on full time schedules 
and that production is close to capacity. Earlier in the vear the 
factory was only working three and four days a week The 


slump in retail tire sales in February and March was attributed 
largely to the uncertain price situation and adverse weather 
conditions There was also some recession in original fire 
equipment business 

| G. Wilmer has resigned as chairma f the board of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, in order to 


assume his duties as president of Dodge Bros., Inc., Detroit, 


h organization he was formerly chairmar In 


Michigan, of whicl 
] ly, 1921, Mr Wilmer su ceeded rank \ Sethe rling inder 


reorganization plan, as president of the Goodyear company 


Sales of the Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, during the 
rst quarter of this year were 25 per cent larger than the same 
per d i 1925, it is announced by President F \ Serberling 
The company is manufacturing approximately 3,500 tires a day. 


compared with about 3,000 at the beginning of April, and 3,300 


this time last vear It is expected that a peak productien 
4.000 tires da may be reached by June Contracts for 
1g tire equipment business hav eel btaine m_ the 
\l mol C] sler d Pack ird motor ( “ompanire addi 
n t mal orders for hus tires 
The new rubber reclaiming plant of the Miller Rubber Ci 
\kror () va< pl ced p ti \p 11 19. wit Newt ( 
Mine S 1 manag Bet wee 150 and 200 met e en 
| ( ’ract ll ll t reclaimed rubber rec I t \ 
1 4 hy t li ( rt subsidiary 
Sc ( tone ‘ 
Crit I s] t test gy fT es is 
Dp < P = n s t the ! | versity 
1 st \kr Ol \ m at the 
‘ 1} 1 deat - pee ee f 
Scot ester 


cr N. Y ‘ r rile . hhe Stone 
é 1 \ 3 Ot e« < g 30,00 qua 
; 4 S charge of the : , 
! { \ R } \I \ Vi ac { { \ {) 1 icit 
range vit AT le Mf ne ¢ tir Pe S n 
er t epres¢ s ) t last-menti m 
] entire line f rubber working e pment Charles F Sa freed 
now ssociated wit \l rganization s assistant sales 
manager the lime lls, calenders, and gen rubber mill 
machiner s manufactured by the Allen compar Mr. Safreed 
was formerly associated with The B. F. Goodrich ( nd tater 


ith the Adamson Machine ¢ 
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H ( ce at the plant tires and standard lines of automobile accessories are handled in 
e | & Rubber Ce Akr UO first ea f the divisions \. R. McConnell, president of the organ- 
ecei\ ft ew president of the organiza ization, was formerly connected with certain well-known rubber 
t | \ : | ting his twenty-h ! s, and s at one time secretary and treasurer of the 
s of t [ Mr. G egan work in £ ire & Rubber ¢ 
1901 as a | x 7 the § ral Vith the installation Iditional 1 | ry The Pt Tire 
: oe ‘\ Stalla ft additional machinery ne laris ire 
‘ of ‘ tire 1 re ‘ 9l4a 5 | a 
foren . ibber ( Newark, O is NOW In a position to manutacture 
- ; es zs - j 3,500 tires daily, while the inner tube output will be approxi- 
‘ i t < \ L as thie 2 
mate 3,000 dail Organized in 1912, the company has gradually 
ng reased its capitalization from $25,000 to $1,000,000. A. R. Lin- 
he | ( \k ) s] l I ! s president and Carl Pharis is general manager of the 
act ‘ ‘ r 4 c es } < go the mp 
mast ear m mprove l process where mat the t } > 1 , , 
; ‘ ; 1 7 The Oak Rubber ( Ravenna, Ohio, which specializes in the 
f ne lef > e eliminated e organization é , : 
: fac t illoons and novelties, is celebrating its tenth 
ports — : McNeel - birthd present factory output is more than 300,000 bal- 
‘ ge of fact ctior 
= The Fidelit Tire & Rubber Co., recently purchased the fac 
| 12 entral Sa g & | li £ , 
: tory of the Denman-Mvyers Cord Tire Co., Warren, Ohio, the 
\k () [x tee I \ i U exciu ‘ . 
, idelit rganization being transferred intact from Massillon to 
: Pages 7 Warret High pressure and balloon tires will be manufactured, 
{ . Y ‘ \ I t yew ; hicl ¥ 
= . = dit tot rd tire sizes in which the Fidelity company has 
m os pecialize \ full line of Denman-Myers cord tires will also be 
Eng Good ( Al pe tinued, these being marketed through the Denman Cord Tire Co 
da ng t bber 1, whi George C. Met ll is m charge of Fidelity plant operations and 
rey t \ i tre ( Pumphre s genera] sales manager 
he ‘ ‘ tt > . I 
ber | ! m sur i ma New President of Goodyear Association 
} ‘ ‘ nad for 
' ‘ ‘ ¢ , es tor “ ind I e 4 ’ P 
" . o : im April 1 Paul W. Litchfield, vice-president of the Goodyear 
j ‘ +1 , Was " ¢ J 
mill and fa s A at . a" a? . Akron. Ohi lected presid f 4] 
. e & Kubbe Krol 10, Was elected president of that 
. . ‘ " + } ty times the vearing , ' . 
, rganization, succeeding the late G. M. Stadelman Associated 
, : with the Goodyear interests for more than a quarter of a century, 
' = Ic f . ” 
\ pr g its plant capacity and which calls for \I tchhel s vice-president and factory manager, has done 
«Oe . ly $300,000 within the next few much to increase his company’s 
has Inland Manutacturing Wa prestige, while he has also been 
, f ‘ } tear Is f 3 . . " 
t Ot f es ule s eel influential through his studies of 
‘ \ ‘ © 7 
ind rubbe " t Gene Mi industrial relations and welfare 
porat 6,000 wl vill De work 
east t, and f pr led 1 t I 1 Born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
P 14 . — 
f i ‘ if t Ww. 5S in 1875, Mr. Litchfield was edu- 
VV ‘ t 1 ‘ manag cated in the public schools and 
. , yolich | . Schoo $ th- “sty 
Gws — , ot Rubber English High School of that city, 
7 <— Ol , wieibis e Pacifix while in 1896 he was graduated 
; ‘ ‘ , rene W from the Massachusetts Institute 
ast, wih ‘yes ane . 
; , “ , of Technology with a B. Sc 
ar 1 ( | S ~ . 
degree in chemical engineering 
. t per Corpor \fter a brief service with the 
Massachusetts Metropolitan Park 
. ’ . Commission, he entered the em 
. nt t s t i ind ° > . 
t : ; . ploy of L Chase & Co., Bos- 
\ e ton, manufacturer of tire and car 
+ W4 Sy ‘ t Atlanta. Georgia, . — 
Narenous . e : aie v hfield riage cloth, making there his first 
“ee ther at 5f . 
, ° thy | | \{ \ / ¢ . Lite ele . . 
Ince . WW Paul Litehfi icquaintance with the rubber in 
' ‘ ‘ 9 ] la ( oe t \\ ‘ . ° 
riaming . ; < dustry. His next connection was 
, ham ¢ me of the Coop : ; Niner ; 
. 7 vith the New York Belting & Packing ( Passaic, New Jersey, 
Coin ‘ der ¢ name of é ss ? 
iire & ! , . HI ‘ ecoming as ated as superintendent with the International 
wp .. saitned at Davi O ; a ; , : 
. per | : \uton e & Vehicle Tire Co., which organization became later 
Biss 7 . ye ; . . 
s being é wn as the Michelin Tire Co., now located at Milltown, New 
\ new 1 built ‘ar R er ( Bowlit , 
Cn fay \1 the ganization beg pr ductiot wy \ I ite eld jomed the Goodyear Cr mpany as factory 
T . - ‘ ‘ ; T 
t bal rubber novelt \. D. Wismar 1s manager in which position he continued to show remarkable execu 
president, while ] sor e president and factory man tive capacity, notwithstanding his ever-increasing responsibilities 
ger, served f l to 1925 in sin capacities W e Pi n his capacity as engineer Mr. Litchfield is responsible for various 
a Rul Clevel O mprovements in the industry, having actively participated in the 
he E. & M r Supply ¢ Cant Ohio, is now carry- development of the straightside tire, cord and balloon casings, and 
ing forward tores in northe Ol two in Akron, and pneumatic bus and truck tires. 
g forwa 
inal M n. Alliance. and New Philadelphia, the Cantor \ member of the Rubber Association of America, Mr. Litchfield 
- ' ' mpanv’s headquarters Brunswick served as a director in 1917, while he is also a member of the 
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Society of Automotive Engineers, before which latter organization 
he read in 1915 a paper entitled “The Size and Inflation of Pneu 
matic Tires,” a contribution which is still considered by the rubber 
industry as a standard treatise. A Knight Templar, Mr. Litchfield 
is also connected with the Rotary Club, the Akron City Club, and 


the Akron University Club 
Founder of the Cooper Corporation 


I. J. Cooper, the president and founder of The Cooper Corpora 


? 


tion, Cincinnati, Ohio, was born in Verona, Ohio, October 12 


1874. Educated in the common schools of that town, he com 


menced his business career as a 
salesman for Morgan & Wright, 
Chicago, Illinois, while in 1904 he 
established his own concern, the 
present Cooper Corporation. In 
its manufacture of tires and bat 
teries the company soon began to 
prosper, and is now maintaining 
two factories, one at Findlay and 
the other at Madisonville, Ohio 
When asked regarding the plan 
und policy on which he had built 
up his organization Mr. Cooper 
said 

“It wouldn’t be called a plan or 
olicy perhaps by a high powered 


modern business expert, because 





it isn’t complicated enough. In 


I. J. Cooper 


fact it’s very simple. Our plat- 
form has only three planks in it 
just ‘good merchandise, fair prices and a square deal.’ 

“Good merchandise because it doesn’t pay to make, sell or use 
an inferior article. Fair prices, that satisfy the user, leave 
dealer with a profit and the maker with a margin to cover his 
labor, thought and investment And a square deal to every on 
every time, because you can’t beat a natural law and still progress 
and prosper.” 


Mr. Cooper has a host of friends, and is greatly beloved by 





his business associates and employes. He is a Mason, a member 


of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, and is also connected with 


the following organizations The Cincinnati Club, the Cinci 





Country Club, the Maketewah Country Club, and the Queen 


Club 


Sixth Anniversary of Goodyear Hall 
Goodyear employes celebrated the sixth anniversary of th 
cation of the Goodyear Hall in East Akron, on April 15, 16 ane 
17. Clifton C 1 


Slusser, production manager of Goodyear, told the 
workers that no industry 


‘an survive unless its employes are give 


fair treatment. He compared the factory to a home. Good com 
mon sense economy is needed if we are to survive, said Mr 
Slusser. 

“Goodyear Hall was built for your progress and welfare, and 
ur belief in education is firm.” Mr. Slusser announced at the 
close of his talk that Winfield J. Gaffney was the winner of 


year’s scholarship at the Goodyear Industrial University, 





the judges selected his slogan for the school: “Be Prepared, It 


Pays.” 


Goodyear Clearwater Mills 


Goodyear Clearwater Mills at Cedartown, Georgia, is the latest 
cotton fabric manufacturing unit established by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Cedartown Cotton & Export Corporation, and equipment from 


The mills were purchased from the 


fabric mills purchased earlier in the year at Passaic, New Jersey, 
will be moved to Cedartown, and installed in a projected new 
building, two stories high, 500 by 140 feet. About 100 houses 


will be erected for mill workers, numbering approximately 600 
(;. I. Parmenter is superintendent of the Clearwater Mills, and 
Harry Lorton assistant treasurer 

The Cedartown unit will be the largest of five now operated by 
(soodyear and its subsidiaries The factory buildings, equipped 
with 30,000 spindles, will occupy 300,000 square feet of floor space 
Square woven fabric for breaker strips will be the principal output. 
vear now controls five fabric mills in the south, east, Cali 
tormia and Canada, with a total capacity of more than 150,000 
The combined production will supply tire yarn and 
fabric for two-thirds the requirements of its three large tire 


manufacturing plants 


Chemical Equipment Manufacturers Plan Second 
Exposition 
The Second Chemical Equipment and Process Engineering Ex- 


, from 
May 10 to 15, inclusive [he Associated Technical Societies of 


position will be held in the Public Hall, Cleveland, Ohi 
Cleveland are joining with the Association of Chemical Equipment 
Manufacturers in the preparation of an unusual and interesting 
program. Among the speakers at the various sessions are: H. H. 
Midland, Michigan, who 
will take as his subject “Diphenyl Oxide Bi-Fluid Power Plants ;” 
ind B. W. Rogers, of the Linerite Division, The B. F. Goodrich 
whose address is entitled “Rubber Lining for Grind- 


Dow, president of the Dow Chemical (¢ 


Rubber Co 
ing Mills and Other Chemical Equipment.” 


Goodrich Announces Resignation of E. C. Shaw 


E. C. Shaw, who recently completed thirty years of service with 
ie B. F. Goodrich ( 


i member 


Akron, Ohio, tendered his resignation as 
tf the board of directors at the company’s annual 
meeting. From 1907 to 1917 he was vice-president and general 
manager of the Goodrich organization, many of whose achieve- 
ments were due to his foresight and executive ability. Mr. Shaw 


had always taken a deep interest in the community life a wel 


tare of Akron, one of his activities being the management of the 


Springfield Lake Sanatorium, near Akron. C. E. Cook has been 
lected a member of the board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Shaw \t the company’s regular meeting of 
lirectors the Goodrie Secors were reelected 


Midwestern Notes 


The Century Rubber Works, 54th avenue and 18th street, | 





igo, Illinois, makers of automobile tires, have recently opened 
) hes at the following locations: 1106 Harmon Place 

I lis, Minnes i 165 West Sixth street, St. Paul Minnesota: 306 
West Pico street, Los Angeles, California ung and Browder 





npany reports an increase in business during 1! f 6214 per cent 
Ss compared w th 124, while sales during the two months 
f 1926 repres 1 gain of 64 per cent over the same period of 
1925 1 east he t t tires is a necessitated the 
ection of a new power house, costing with new equipment ap 
proximately $100,000. William L. Burgess is manager of sales. 
In order to handle larger quantities of scrap rubber The Fritsche 
Tire & Reliner Co., 1113 South Racine avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
has leased 30,000 additional square feet of floor space, and has 


ilso installed more machinery for the production of liners, pulled 
fabric, finisher reliners, patches, etc 

The Midland Rubber Goods Co., Inc., Mascoutah, Illinois, will 
continue the business formerly maintained by the Midland Rubber 
Co. of manufacturing and distributing raincoat specialties. The 
company’s plant is well equipped for the production of rubber and 
rubberized clothing, having a capacity for more than 75,000 gar 


ments yearly. John F. Burmeister is president 
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Louis, Missouri, manufacturer of tires and A contract to supply the Los Angeles fire department with 


s seventy-fifth anniversary The plant is 12,000 feet of 2%-inch double-jacketed hose was secured in April 
ree-shift schedule, or twenty-four hours a by Manager Horan of the Los Angeles branch of the Pioneer 
mi: « having been maintained by the mnet Rubber Mills, San | rancisca California The Los Angeles 


wt. 1925 Harry B. Wallace is pres branch, which handles a general line of hose, belting, and various 
ber goods, reports gross sales for the past twelve 


months 55 per cent above those of the preceding twelve months 


Nal ‘ y MEISSOUT . cel The En Rubber Co., 1026 South Los Angeles street, Los 
1 capital of $250,000, having acquired \ngeles, California, of which Roy R. Musser is president, is very 
aw Pesttthewetnme Efansflacturime : 
R ‘ Ma Acturing sy turning out general mechanicals and many patented rubber 
( st ‘ ‘ | ind th novelties 
non a a e Star Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Obio, has established ware 
, rs ; ise facilities in San Francisco, California, The Decker & 
‘ ? Tt) \ i { + Ca > 
rstmann ( 141 Grove street, having agreed to ship Star 
goods to points in northern California, and in the immediate 
., - i { rN Ss ef 'Y ~ 
vicinity of San Francisco. H H. Hill will be in charge of the 
I be i 
rew division 
\ hramn t du] \I ‘ ta 
( ‘klahoma: Kar Cit Kansa Net earnings of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of California 
Kancas (it Missouri. as for 1925 were $3,686,578, as compared with $1,915,947 for 1924 
‘a oe ene r brancl et sales for 1925 were $24,363,238, as compared with $15,668,065 
Memnhis Tennessee. Morris Schiccht in 1924 The surplus rose from $2,124,408 in 1924 to $4,691,588 in 
ker is secreta ‘ easurer of the 1925. On March 31, 1921, there was a deficit of $3,157,762. 


Csoodvear Textile Mills Co., Los Angeles, California, the entire 


. 50 Church street, New York, N. output of which is taken by the California Goodyear company, 


nery S esta hed a inch sales made a net profit for 1925 of $230,817, as compared with $225,893 


Detroit, Michigat Earle M. Porter in 1924. The sum of $133,721 was paid in dividends on the pre- 


\ VISION ferred stock in 1925; $92,582 was credited to surplus, after trans- 
o | Racine, Wisconsin, manufac- _ ferring to profits a reserve for contingencies of $51,000, and writing 
products, has reorganized and 1s now ff organization expenses of $55,513 
‘ | ae oe his 
at ‘ mi ery . » . . . . . » 
‘ ss | R. Reilly, president of the Reilly Rubber Co., 2432-34 East 
I 1 \ | effect a rne;r de gree ’ - 
: 5 6th street, Los Angeles, California, will leave in June for Europe 
W i ev s esident and ' 
vit s wife and sot Their pleasure trip will consume about 
sales 
ee T rit ~ 


H. M. Bacon, for sixteen years with The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co.. Akron, Ohio, has been appointed Pacific Coast manager 


The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast with headquarters in San Franciscé and will have charge ot 
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= distribut : ’ le en states 
t g { t of e B 
, making tour of the coast The plant at Pittsburg, Contra Costa county, California, of the 
tal the ra ing and Pioneer Rubber Mills, San Francisco, California, is being operated 
at full capacity 24 hours daily to meet a rush of orders in every 
a 6 the milton Rut department. The concern also operates the largest reclaiming plant 
. on the Pacific Coast 
Wirt %. H. Shull in charge, the Mellinger Tire & Rubber C 
1 manager. t Cact Manufa Kansas City, Missouri, has opened a coast branch at 18th and 
treet , Angeles, ( ' sold Peralta streets, Oakland, California, from which rubber products 
s tire pat s la ill distributed to dealers in California, Oreg Washington, 
\ \rizona, Utah, and Idah« 
} 4 . n tire hic] ] ne good sale on the Pacific Coast 
the N \ Tire & Rubber ( N valk, Cali 
° t : It fied t ‘ ¥y. non-inflatable, wit i heavy 
. . . - on Gemernee oie a sn ies 
I st ] r ra-ck lire & Rubber ( No 
I t st ‘ Ked PD the state commussi1one ot 
. ‘ | vas tormed four vear g with ar 
a ee , , f $1,000,000. and had latterly been mak 
er ma ne tires a < fin tself to th making t tread 
sid wall stock a tine ter 1 f vuicanizers 
Sif " 
t ‘ t tir tract [he Columbia Tire Corporation, Portland, Oregon. Robert A 
mpany tw years u 1 ssior rzburg, pre sident has adde te its sales staff W H Bell 


ced $150,000, as it include t onl formerly Pacific Coast manager of the Kelly Spring fic Id Tire Co. 
© giant pneumatics for trucks an he company, which has issued $1,085,000 in common and $165,000 
preferred stock, is one of the most active and prosperous tire 
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king concerns on the Pacific Coast. Through a contract with 
he Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Michiga: the tire output has been 


creased 200 daily 


New Executives of California Goodyear 










W.M ] lw I $ ‘ e | M. St | 
. ; 1 ( | e & . ( \ () 
l ly I & R I 
Cal i ng \ ( F. K. Es; it s 
pre t t \ }. S. Williams, cree 
ig the Califor i com] w members the | 
ectors The others iré } \\ Mapel rece ] tre 
ire f the Calif company and now succeeded in that positi 
y Mr. Williar A. F. Osterloh, vice president and genera] mat 
ager of the California company; Paul W. Litchfield, president of 
the Akron company; Secretary Walter I. Lyon; General Supern 
tendent H. E. Blythe; and John Earle Jardine. The directors ap 
pointed Mr. Williams as treasurer succeed Mr. Mapel, and 


reappointed General Manager Osterloh, Secretary Lyon, and 


G. Wilmer, chairman of both the 
| 


has resigned 


Gen- 
ral ‘Superintendent Blythe. | 


Akron and California companies 


The Rubber Trade in Canada 
Bookings of garden hose were much heavier than last season, and 
ders are being shipped to merchants in all parts of the Dominion 
Dealers reduced stocks of garden hose to a minimum last season 
and are now restocking in anticipation of heavier sales this 
summer. Prices are as yet unchanged, the 14-inch three-ply listing 
The better 


at $11, and the molded ™%-inch at $13.50 for 100 feet 
demand for garden hose this year, despite the wet season last year, 
is said to be due to the absence of American competition, and 


Canadian manufacturers are getting this additional business. \ 


reduction in the form of a quantity price on molded mats for 


automobiles is announced in Montreal. The quantity price applies 





on '% gross and over. On less than % gross the regular price 
applies. The lower crude rubber market has been reflected in 
slight reduction in rubber packing, amounting to approximately 
ve cents per pound 

The demand for bicycle casings and tubes is good this spring, 
und wholesalers state that the call for automobile accessories 1s 
much more active than a year ago owing to the increased number 
of motor cars registered this year rheir most drastic alteration in 
price of auto accessories is a reduction of 25 per cent on cord 
patches. 

There is nothing new to be said about rubber footwear. Sales 
men are still out, but they have not done a very good business 
The trouble is that retailers, in previous seasons, have been allowed 
4 discount by jobbers after the date when discounts were supposed 
to cease. This attitude toward rubber buying will probably not 
change until the rubber market advances and retailers have to act 
promptly or lose money. It is interesting to note that rubber boots 
in the United States today are higher in price than in the D yminion 
of Canada 

The Montreal units of the Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., were 
entertained by the staff of the Central Y. M. ¢ A. recently 
Among the 


\. Whitehouse 


About 300 guests spent an entertaining evening 
executive staff present were George W. Charles, 
W. M. Carment, George Bergeron and H. R. Dixon 

J. W. Green, credit manager Eastern Division Dominion Rubber 
System Quebec, Ltd., Montreal, has been nominated on the Board 
of Governors of the Canadian Credit Men's Trust Association 
Ltd., Montreal 

Provincial Rubber Sales Co., Montreal, Joseph Leon Trudeau 
has dissolved and re-registered under the same title as follows 
Joseph Leon Trudeau and Charles Emile Barbeau. This company 
acts as distributers for Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeanette 


Pennsvlvania 


Canadians had 80,000 more cars last year than the year before, 





an increase of 12.5 per cent. The total number registered was 
719,206 against 639,202 the year before. This includes trucks as 
vell as passenger irs Passenger rs totaled 644,439 and com 
Jominion Rubber Systen td., 1s doing some heavy newspaper 
ertising in | n dailies featuring Dominion Royal. Cord 
coach 1 re manufactured in the following sizes: 
2 by ¢ % I f it 7 QR } 7 
) p | ] é G s ( Lt loront ecently 
1 the ) pm te Ss ill was sed in the 
I ol \\ ills 5 ft 
P. Laws \ rm presente Holden McCready 
Rubbe ( l "1 | ( t 7] been succeeded by 
1. Ross 
Letters patent have been issued to the Goodyear Cotton Co. of 


Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, 1 


1] 1 11 1 j . : 
sell and deal in all kinds of goods, wares, merchandise and articles 


manufacture, prepare, make, buy, 


= trade or commerce 


E. E. Code, manager Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Ottawa, was a 
recent visitor at the company’s head office in Kitchener, Ontario 


[The Lincoln Rubber Products Ltd., Grimsby, Ontario, has 


bought the plant formerly occupied by the Premier Tire and 
Rubber Co., Ltd., at Beamsville, Ontario, and will manufacture 
automobile inner tubes. The plant capacity is about 1,000 tubes 
i day, but production will start at 300 tubes, gradually increasing 
until the maximum is reached. The company will manufacture 
repair boots, blow out shoes, vulcanizing patches and reliners at 


the Grimsby plant. A. V. Lewis is president of the company 


The Live Wire Co., Guelph, Ontario, manufacturer of insulated 
wire, has purchased the factory of the old Guelph Carriage Co., 
which will be remodeled, new machinery installed, and the number 


f employes increased by about 50 per cent. 


\ branch managers’ mechanical rubber goods and heel confer- 
ence and inspection trip was held at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Ltd., of Canada, Bowmanville, Ontario, plant recently when 
ome twenty-five or more of the company’s branch managers from 
ill over the Dominion as well as some of the head office men were 


in attendance. 


Under the Quebec Companies’ Act, letters patent have been 
ssued to the Eastern Rubber System, Farnham, Quebec, to carry 
n the business of buyers, sellers, importers, exporters of and 
dealers in, wholesale and retail, all kinds of rubber goods and 
particularly rubber footwear, rubbers, boots, overshoes and any 
ther goods belonging to the said business or connected therewith 


The Paramount International Rubber Co., Farnham, Quebec, 
has closed a contract for supplying some of its production to the 
Canadian subsidiary of the American Wringer Co., which is 
located at Farnham, and will manufacture rubber rolls for the 
paper industry, and later, small wringers for domestic use. The 
Paramount plant is operating 24 hours a day and has orders 
sufficient for three months operation. Additional machinery is 
being installed to take care of the increased demand. The position 
f the Paramount has been improved through wider diversification 
f its sales into three main portions; output of rubber toys and 
rubber specialties; sales to the American Wringer Co., and sales 


+ 


he Eastern Rubber Co 


The fourth annual dinner of the Goodyear tire dealers of Greater 


Vancouver and the Lower Mainland was held recently in the 
Grosvenor Hotel, Vancouver, British Columbia. Short addresses 
Stephenson, local manager of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., William M. Rand, A. Higgins, 
Len Faris, Thomas Mills, Thomas L. Lillie, and W. F. Ing, 


secretarv of the British Columbia branch of the Retail Merchants’ 


were given by J. E 


\ssociation 
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The Obituary Record 


Former Assistant Superintendent of G & J Tire Co. 


ue friends and business associates of Phineas C. Hudson 
learned wit eep regret of his death trom pneumonia on 





Mar i. 2 Hudson w nat Hig Mills, New 
York Decet l 1875, and was educate n the schools of 
Pate Ne ] 

— ¢ entire 


ness career, he gained much of his 


pra ex vy “ e 

r ; x re W t} 
va . - ¢ e | ited 
States IX | ( ese ¢ nee | 
t Ss in ng a i ve ears 
vith the P R ( ’ 

f 1 rt ‘ 

7 e importance 


< i ntex pla 

enginet ‘ int super 

tendent of the G & J Tire Co 

whic thees held tor seven 

VCals 

Othe associat s were with the 
Federal Rubber ‘ he Latex P. C. Hudson 

Tire ( and ‘ Arche ( ( 

lire ( During e last few vears had also been conducting 
‘ sales ‘ t Morgar vn, West Virg i He is su 

, 

vived laughte t c 


After an illness of several months Garret Brodhead, Jr., former 


vice-president and general sales manager of 1¢ Rubber Regener- 
ating Co., Naugatuck, (¢ 


lied April 13 at Sarana Lake, 


onnecticut 














aired 

New York. B at Perth Amboy, 

New Jersey, lanuary 3 1888, he 

was educ ited in the schools of that 

tow! later being graduated at 

Pratt Institut klyr New 

Ye rk He rst became connecte | 

with the rubber indust throug! 

his work wit the Rubber Regen 

iting ( Mis! iwak Ind ina 

while about te ears ag < i 

and organized the reclaiming plant 

of the Central Rubber ¢ Defiance 

Ohio. For a number irs ] 

lowing he served a tant ge 

eral manager the | col Fall | ” 

~ ane : sie C,arret Brodhead. Jr. 

( ecticut fi ] g the 

| ces I ¢ ™ re erating 

( Naugatuck, Connecticut, and holding there the positions of 
e-pt lent and general sales manager until t rced to relinquish 

| 


Roessler & Hasslacher Board 


Chairman of 





On March 24 ranz Roessler, chairman of the of the 
, - \ 
Roessle & H Chem ( 4 Sixt ive r Yew 
York, N. ¥ me Perth Aml New Jerse 
k. N 








United States, where he at once began 


manufacturing chemist. He is 


coming in 1882 to the 


business as a survived by his 
widow and five children. 


Rubber Co. 


a brief illness, James Callahan Bowman, vice-presi- 


Vice-President of Williams-Bowman 


Following 
dent of The Williams-Bowman Rubber Co., Cicero, Illinois, died 
n March 20 of [ 


Born in Louisville, 


pneumonia. He was forty-nine years of age 


Kentucky, 


— 


in the schools of that 
thirty 
becoming connected 
Wright, of 


while in their 


ind educated 
city, he went to Chicago 
vears azo, 
Morgan & 
Chicago, and rising 
employ to the position of assistant 
mechanical 


When the 


Morgan & Wright organization be- 
nsol 


manager of the 


ods department. 


came consolidated with the United 
States Rubber Co., Mr. Bowman 
joined W. J. Williams in the 


establishment, in 1903, of an organ- 
ization as jobbers of rubber goods, 
the two men five years later form- 
ing The Williams-Bowman Rubber 


Co. for the 











manufacture of me 
For the 
past eleven years the company has 
been located at Cicero, one of the suburbs of Chicago, Illinois 
Mr. Bowman was a 32nd degree Mason, a Shriner. and a life 
member of the Hamilton Club of Chicago. As a 
La Grange, Illinois, he became also a member of the La Granze 
Country Club, and the La Grange Suburban Club. 


chanical rubber goods. James C. Bowman 


resident of 


For the past 
two years he had been serving as Chief of Forestry for the village 
f La Grange. He is survived by his mother, his widow, one son, 
two brothers and a sister. Ruth M. Bowman succeeds him as vice- 


president of the Williams-Bowman organization 


Chief Clerk of United & Globe 
Joseph D. Connelly, formerly chief clerk to John S. Broughton, 
United & Globe 
of pneumonia at his 


Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, died recently 
Trenton. Mr 


Florida 


home at Connelly had just 


returned from a trip to when he was fatally stricken 


Founder of Hungarian Rubber Industry 
Bela 
Hungarian 


Holding the 
industry in his 


made of the death of 
director of the 


Announcement has been recently 
vice-chairman and 

Factory, Ltd., 
founder of the 


Rechnitz, general 


Rubber Goods Sudapest, Hungary 


position of rubber 


native 
country, Mr. Rechnitz had built up his particular organization, 
with which he has been connected for more than thirty vears, until 
it ranked as one of the leading producers of rubber goods in 
Central Europe. He interested in other 
countries, being a member of the board of the “Semperit” Austro- 
American Rubber Factories of Vienna, and of the Wiener Bank- 
Verein Vienna. He also acted as joint-president of the 
Hungarian Association of Chemical Manufacturers, and was well- 


was enterprises in 


also i 
known among the promoters of European rubber industries who 


regret his passing as a distinct loss. 


AMERICAN Imports oF Cuict—E DurtnG 1925 REAcHEeD A VALUE 
$5,986,000 as against $3,971,000 in 1924, a gain of 50.8 per cent 
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The Rubber Trade in Europe 


Great Britain 


OTWITHSTANDING the difficulties involved in the coal dispute 
N and a threatened strike by the engineering industries of 
England, trade along many lines is showing improvement, 
and automotive production in particular. During 1925 the output 
of British automobiles increased, according to reliable statistics, 


about 100 per cent over that of the year 1923, and some 32 per 


cent over the 1924 mark. Compilations in regard to exports of 


rubber goods also continue favorable, particularly in connéction 
with the tire output. The operations of rubber companies have 
been better than had been expected, and with the demand for 
crude rubber continuing to increase, the prospects for the future 
of the industry are apparently bright. 


Institution of Rubber Industry Holds Annual Dinner 


There was a large attendance of members and guests at the 
fourth annual dinner of the Institution of the Rubber Industry 
which was held March 8 at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
avenue, London. Sir Stanley Bois, president of the organization, 
was toastmaster, while the chief address of the evening was made 
by Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary. 

In proposing the toast “The Institution of the Rubber Industry” 
Sir William said that perhaps no other nation in the world would 
have done what England had done in the development of the 
rubber planting industry, an industry of very recent growth, little 
more than twenty or twenty-five years. It represented one of 
those curious applications of science which had made such wonder- 
ful strides throughout the world, but it was much more than 
science, more than horticulture—it was the grim determination 


of the Englishman that had brought about this wonderful develop- 
ment and had laid firm and sound the foundations of the rubber 
industry. There was no nation in the world, Sir William believed, 
that could deal with the native races as England could; there was 
no nation which understood firmness and fairness combined as 
England did 

Referring to restriction measures, Sir William said that the 
country as a whole had benefited from those measures, and that 
although Lord Stevenson had been attacked in many places, every 
one of those attacks was absolutely unjustifiable. England had 
made the rubber industry, and it had the right te do its best for 
its own interests in that industry. Other nations could have 
developed the great rubber plantations, but they had failed to do 
so. In closing, Sir William said that he was satisfied that the 
Institution was accomplishing much that was good; it was the 
means for bringing the various sections of the industry together to 
aid research. Because the Institution was helping those in the in 
dustry to come together, he hoped that it would continue to flourish 

In responding, Sir Stanley Bois agreed as to the necessity for 
scientific research, which at present was engaging the attention of 
able men in the rubber industry. In the course of his remarks he 
said that in 1910 the world was dependent mainly upon the 40,000 
or 50,000 tons of wild rubber from the Amazon. We were now, 
he said, contemplating a world production of some 600,000 tons, 
and must have the necessary demand to consume it. That would 
come mainly through the enormous expansion of the motor trade, 
and it was to be hoped that that expansion would continue. 

Sir Frank Swettenham, vice-president of the Institution, then 
proposed the toast “Kindred Associations,” mentioning the various 
interests in Great Britain which were connected with the rubber 
industry, and the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
in particular. Sir William Letts, chairman of the last-mentioned 
organization, referred to the rubber industry as an enormous one, 


saying also that nothing could stop its growth any more than any- 
thing could stop the tremendous increase that there was bound to be 
year by year in the amount of motor vehicles produced. He be- 
lieved that the motor manufacturers should be allied with the 
rubber industry, and that the troubles of one were the troubles of 
beth. Other toasts proposed were “The Guests” by Colonel J. 
Sealy Clarke, and “The President” by D. F. L. Zorn 


Ideal Home Exhibition 


One of the most popular attractions at the Ideal Home Exhibition, 
which was held March 2-27 at Olympia, London, was the “Rubber 
House” planned by the Rubber Growers’ Association. This ex- 
hibit occupied an important place in the main hall of the exhibition, 
the entrance being flanked with small trees, representing a rubber 
plantation, with tapping in progress. In the interior of the rubber 
house each room, including the dining-room, kitchen, nursery, and 
bathroom, as well as hallway, was fitted out with suitable rubber 
articles, while the beautiful rubber floorings represented another 
important feature. Nineteen well-known rubber companies con- 
tributed in this unique display of rubber goods. 


New Chairman of Rubber Trade Association 


rhe many friends of Arthur Jones, director of the General Rub 
ber Co., Ltd., 22 Fenchurch street, London, E. C., Liverpool and 
New York, are congratulating him on his unanimous election as 
chairman of the Rubber Trade Association. He was one of the 
first members of that association, being appointed on the original 
committee. A man of wide experience in all phases of the rubber 
industry, he is also much of a traveler, having made extended 
visits to the rubber plantation districts of the Far East. Interested 
in the rubber trade of the United States, he has been in the habit 
of visiting that country at least twice a year 


British Notes 


Che following committee has been appointed to represent the 
United States at the coming International Rubber Exhibition. to 
be held in Paris, France, from January 21 to February 6, 1927 
Francis R. Henderson, president, Henderson & Helm Ic, New 
York, N. Y.; Ernest Hopkinson, vice-president, United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y.; W. O'Neil, president, The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; P. L. Palmerton, Chief, 
Kubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles B. Seger, president and chairman of the board of direc 
tors, United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

Production is beginning at the new factory of the Reliance 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Formosa street and Amberley Road, Paddington, 
London, W. 9 The output includes various lines of rubber 
sundries and molded goods. Fordyce Jones is in charge 

British manufacturers of automobile tires announced during the 
third week of April a reduction in the price of casings averaging 
10 per cent. The Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd., has also announced 
a special reduction in the prices of all commercial tires—solid, air 
cushion, and giant pneumatics. The organization points out that 
solid tires, being nearly 100 per cent rubber, are more affected by 
changes in the price of rubber than pneumatics 

Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Ltd., of London and Liverpool, was 
registered as a private company on March 25, with a nominal 
capital of £350,000. The organization will carry on the business 
of rubber merchants and dealers, and will import and export 
rubber of all grades, balata, jelutong, etc. The new company 
represents a continuation of the business originally established 
in 1846 under the name of Hecht Bros. The directors of the 
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nerease in value of 50 per cent. During 1925 
lied goods to a value of 36,483,000 frances, a1 


ent over that of 1924; America’s share wa 


s Rubber thread is an impor 


vhich America supplies the major portion 


factured goods repre sented a total value ot 

1925 as compared with 814,862,000 francs 

ik of the exports consisted of tires and tubes, 

f which was 243,254 quintals, value 809,917,000 
7.999 quintals, value 633,262,000 francs in 1924 

tomers for these goods were England, 51,424 
- 


471 quintals: Belgium and Luxemburg, 23, 


5,076 quintals; Switzerland, 25,981 and 18, 





respectively; Spain, 16,144 against 17,696 quintals; 


against 8,845 quintals ; 


British Indies, 6,700 against 
11,213 against 5,546 quintals. Footwear ex 
quintals. value 86.310.000 frances and 25.853 


455,000 francs in 1925 and 1924 respectively 


d packing came to 20,618 quintals, value 54,253,000 


26 quintals, value 48,705,000 francs. Important 
ts of elastic fabrics: 1,839 quintals, value 
rubberized fabrics 3,425 quintals, value 34,- 


3 


ipparel 2,851 quintals, value 39,825,000 francs 


To 
Belgium 
ned about 2,500 long tons of rubber in 1925 


ut $7,000,000 worth of goods At the same time 


rubber articles to a value of $5,819,176 and ex- 


red at $3,161,595 From these figures it 1s 


rium itself used goods to a value of about $9,650,- 


40 per cent was supplied by local manu- 
40 per cent of the imports came from France, 


\merica, 18.4 per cent from Italy and 11.4 per 


5 per cent of the total value, 


$4,350,000. France supplied 42 per cent, America 


Italy 23 per cent. The chief makes of tires 
1arket were Michelin, Dunlop and the _ local 


besides American brands. 


goods were next in importance and represented a 


ut $342,000, of which large quantities were supplied 


varticularly belting, hose and rubber sheet packing, 


America dominated The footwear market is 
nce which supplied boots and shoes to a value 

f a total value of approximately $140,000 
France have about equal shares in the trade in 
oods which totaled some $566,000. Belgium 
uantities f rubber thread, the value of which 
orhood of $116,000, about two-thirds of 


ied by England and America combined. Drug- 


were valued at $150,000, in round numbers, most 


ing sent by the leading European firms sel- 


included 140,000 automobile tires, 350,000 pounds 
and rubber belting, and 148,000 pounds of rubber hose. 





balls, etc., were valued at about $90,000 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


Malaya 


Rubber Production and Consumption 


ROM a circular issued by E. A. Barbour, Ltd., Singapore 
we abstract the following 
Malaya. No official figure for standard production has beet 
given, but reliable authorities place it at 285,000 tons. We are of 
opinion the average over the whole year will approximate th 
figure 
Ceylon. Standard, 68,640 tons probable f ( 


would seem to be 60.000 tons 


Dutch East Indies. Net production for 1925, 188,000 tons. At 
a conservative estimate, 18,000 were probably smuggled 


Considering this, as well as t 





present, Dutch East Indies net production for 1926 may be placed 
at 195,000 tons approximately 

The output of the rest of the world may be expected to inert 
from 65,000 in 1925 to 80,000 tons in 1926. Total productior 
1926 is therefore estimated as follow Malaya, 285,000; Ceylor 
60,000; Dutch East Indies, 195,000; Rest, 80,000; a total of 620,000 
t ms 

The world’s consumption of crude rubber in 1925 was 535,000 
tons, of which America used 395,000 tons, and rest of the w 
140,000 tons 

Due to high prices America considerably increased her re 
claiming plants, 140,000 tons being reclaimed during 1925 while 
tiie estimated yield for 1926 is 210,000 tons \merican manu 
facturers state they can increase their proportion of reclaimed 
rubber to nearly 60 per cent in tire casings without increasing the 
cost per mile. High prices in 1925 are responsible for this, and 
restriction may yet defeat itself. 

Motor sales for 1926 in America are not expected to equal the 
1925 figure. This coupled with severe weather conditions in 
Europe and America indicates that total American consumption 
of crude rubber in 1926 will not exceed 380,000 tons. We seriously 
doubt if this figure will be reached. 

Consumption for the rest of the world will increase 15 to 20 
per cent, so that total world consumption for 1926 is put at 
America, 380,000; rest, say 160,000; a total of 540,000 tons 

This leaves a probable surplus of 80,000 tons for 1926, a surplus 
which it is unlikely will be used in 1927, so that a period of k 
prices may be expected, probably lower than at present, in fact 
ly per pound would not be surprising! 

Of course, this forecast is not taken seriously here 

If rubber should really fall to a lower level than at present pre 
vailing, the use of reclaim would not be advantageous and more 
crude rubber would be used, which would in turn react on tl 
prices of crude rubber. 


\s one broker put it, there is no need for any pessimism, for 


not only will the use of reclaim decrease appreciably shoul 
rubber stay at a price below 2s for a1 length of time, | 
innumerable articles, the manufacture f which became 
1 ? ble ’ prices soa ed u < ‘ _ 
rT he : a cre t s ptior bb 
Dp ‘ (>) ‘ 
1 1 | ( 

m n xtensive S | ple e ab 
ment of the above-n ed ne ¢ s é | ssil 
because 1 ifacturers yet to leart t 1 st 
which rubber could be put 

The Straits Times, while it fully agrees that thet vill be 


1 


increase < f stocks in 1926, estimates the ncrease in consumpti 


ver that of 1925 at only 5,000 tons. Figures are based on 10 
per cent production for both Malaya and Ceylon in addition to a 
10 per cent increase for the Dutch colonies but no increase trom 
sources. While the Barbour company looks for under-con- 


sumption in 1926, the Straits Times looks for over-production, 


and does not consider reclaim as a factor at all 

It n be s t | ns here think of the possibility o 
lessened Am consumpt t crude rubber during the current 
yea t more tl clined t gree W tl Barbou 
people that pi ; Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies w 
he mall« gern illy xpecte 

With regard ¢ Jutch estates, these have be producing t 
capacity for me time and no great increase is to be expected 

m this source especially if prices should fall below 2 r 2s 

\s the itive tput, m mal quarters there is strong 
iwreement that a large percentage of so-called native rubber is 


simply Malayan rubber reentering the colony after having beer 


smuggled out of it. Recent statistics seem to bear out these 
ispicions Thus imports of so-called native rubber for each 

he last four months have been as follows: November, 1925, 14,904 
ns; December, 1925, 13,964 tons; January, 1926, 10,237 tons 
February, 1926, 8,306 tons \t the same time total exports from 
British Malaya were: November, 1925, 31,648 tons; December 


1925, 29,863 tons; January, 1926, 30,452 tons; February, 1926 
30,440 tons. 

\s for Ceylon, it is suggested that 1926 outputs will barely reacl 
50,000 tons, and may even be much less if prices are not sufficiently 
tempting. 

Restriction Must Stay 


At a meeting of the Johore Planters’ Association representing 
137,957 acres planted with rubber, it was unanimously decided 
that it was essential to the continued prosperity of the country 
that restriction or similar control of rubber output be permanent] 
maintained. 

Life of the Rubber Tree 

The Straits Times expressed the opinion that considerable rubber 
in Malaya is now past its prime, which is put at from 12 to 15 
vears, and that bark renewal will not be so good. 

F. G. Spring, in the Malayan Agricultural Journal, takes issue 
with this statement. The opinion of the Department of Agricul 
ture, he says, is contrary to the above, especially regarding estates 
where rubber is grown under good environmental conditions 

Observations on the longevity of //evea Brasiliensis are being 
recorded and yields taken on trees around 30 years of age. The 


1at where yields per acre decline, the 


1 


results, up to date, show t 


true cause is not the age of the tree but the environmental condi 


tions brought about by such causes as soil erosion, bad tapping, 





bad soil moisture conditions, impoverished soils and disease 
Phe author then quotes number of auth rities on ( 
ibber trees Bra im g ers a letter t al 
earing ij } January 1, 1917, ne 
ch pa sar \ Y t Hevea S \meric 
cum! 127 vielk gy an ave 
p ; D> 120 j | ‘ . 
AS Io? p I 4 4 
e deduc g e Hevea or the period 
¢ 1 
Cevlon 
ne all int I ru ber eX Ix rted Irom (\<¢ ] nh dur ng Fe ruary, 


) e 19 


1926, was 5,120 tons, Ceylon-produced, while the exportable 


1 


1aximum was 5,720 tons. Ceylon exports, therefore, fell short 
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} (MW) tons x1 abl teu ’ that i 

spite of t gh | r ast mont 1925 and the 

beg ng 192 x [x vere less t the maximum ex 

porta le an td ery n th after October, 1925 | xport 
latex during Fel ry, 192 came t 1,352 gall S 


Netherlands East Indies 


Cooperative Selling 





Once m — talk concert o erative selling it 
Dutch rubbe rel many p ns, wit e example of the 
United It n Sugar Produ \ssociation lx e them, woul 
like t ee a anit gta fine tbl 

J. N. Bure A ‘ er 1 t the t 
en bet we ti if rubhe rK atl 
chiefly sur t Kast ‘ r t goin t 2 ut th 
world; sug { rding to scientif mula and the 
final product mh f factoric . m \ , 1 
only are é \ g ‘ rubbe it the st lity 

I hk st ite Tl t I il T il | t ] V¢ i t 
vary t u xtent 1 t preparat p t ire 
con ‘ that x cording to samples 

( operative < { S t I tr 9 Spe illy 
‘ ect 1 \ t ( ct “1 + > t pr ( 
fall to a w ie tl vanizat ‘ st p selling 
intil price mprov A i te whi ly c t 
product in th ; ‘ hye , ad « 

Ca tal 
A furthe byec at tive s g aut \ 
} ve ‘ ‘ Cc ; ; 
dif Ities o ‘ tive ‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ ‘ 

9g ‘ t . ‘ vO hecome t { maker for 
aes t ' ‘ elish intere eing the most im 
portant, . , st to sa ‘ ' cement 

; or pamend ut 
estat ivil t p t steve t t 
‘ ' . e that th inne 
ready is 

Mr. B | , ' tten 
‘ ] | . ‘ il sell g 

Djambi Rubber 
\ 1 ly t lishe 1 rev ‘ 
by t t promote: ~ aul tena 
1 Hel ‘ ent D ? 1907 \b 
that tin ( sp t , 
Botan (; g nlant t ¢ 
( heg t t t t ‘ mer 
t ] ts x 

| 1911 . t A r 
t pl ‘ 

Millions of new trees were planted during the years 1918 an 
1919, and these it is assumed are responsible for the rapid increas 
in export t last few years 


New Coagulation Process 


It is reported that R. A. van Prehn, director of the Cult 
Mijen Plaoer, Gollie and Gedat, at the same time manager of the 
last two estates, has invented a coagulation method in which 
ibsolutely no chemicals are used, while any estate can adopt the 


h change in the factory 


new method without mu 
Besides the fact that no formic or acetic acid is necessary, the 
method greatly improves the quality of the product 


Various tests in Java and Europe proved that the viscosity and 


elasticity of rubber prepared by this method are increased 30 per 

ent and that the durability of the product is enhanced. Two tests 

n ar showed the superiority of this rubber very plainly 
I } ; ] 

( balls, each coagulated in a different way, were 

lr the und from a height of 1 metre (39.37 inches). 





lhe ball prepared by the new method rebounded almost 31 c.m. 
2) Five thin strips 


broke. The strip 





similarly prepared, were stretched until they 
made by the new method could be stretched almost twice as long 
is the the four be re it broke 


Netherlands East Indies Notes 
The Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java have installed a latex 
called the Sprayed Rubber Installation, near the 


station Pasir Boengoer on the Tjikampek-Cheribon railway, in 


Central Java. It is reported that operations have commenced. 


\ company has been formed at Bandoeng to exploit a rubber 


n between Maos and Bandjar. The estate covers an area 
ire to be 


f 2000 bouws (bouw—1.754 acres), and 500 bouws 


planted during the current yeat Besides the rubbet Robusta 
ee will be planted 
The estates Taudikat (Kajoe Tanam), Soengei Aoer (L. 
Bas ¢) and Doekoe (near Padang) have been acquired by the 
iva Rul er M 
During 1925, 103,000 kilos of gutta percha were harvested from 
the government plantations, against 108,513 kilos in 1924 The 
rease is due to the dry weather prevailing during the year 
ch lis eat tormation 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and 


Statistics, India, the number of rubber plantations in 1924 was 998 











ng rea 193,911 acres, a estates with an 

i t 198,018 acres in the preceding the year under 

rev 254 acre ew land were planted while 1,798 acres of 

] \ nee s that { et crease \ the total 

5 1.456 acres total planted area was there- 

r 129,458 acres ag t 128,002 res the year bet vhile the 

' re vas S&1918 res () e cl ea, 50 per 

cent was Burt 32 per cent in Tray per cent in 

Mac < 7 m + Coc ' 2 per cent i Coarg and 1 per 

t M « 

e total pro t crude rubber for 1924 was 15,601,296 

Dp : ( g Ol 1 ids ot Ceara rubber a 163,646 

I Fig s compared h 14,462,504 pounds (including 

39,938 pounds of Ceara rubber and 19,000 pounds of Ficus) during 

e year before | eld per acre of tapped area was 208 (169) 

nds in Madras, 202 (193) pounds in Burma, 193 (222) pounds 

Lo 178 202 1 nds n J avancore, 140 156 pounds ) 

n Coarg and 101 (100) pounds in Mysore. The figures for 1923 

ire shown in parentheses. Burma and Madras were chiefly respon 
ble for the increase in total production during 1924 

Exports of rubber by sea during 1924-25 amounted to 18,000,000 

pounds, which is an increase of 17 per cent over the previous 


S per cent went to 22 


per cent 
to Straits Settlements and 10 per cent 
o America. Ne: 22 per cent of the trade was from Madras 
and 48 per cent from Burma 


» Levion, 
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Rubber Patents, Trade 


Ethel Larimore, 





The United States 
March 9, 1926* 


Barberton, and Violet Frame, Akron, 


container Raymond M. Warner, assignor to The 
bt . both of Akron, Ohi 


ined acid drum Richard T. Griffiths, assignor to The 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio 
figure toy Richard T. Griffiths, assignor t The 
Rubber Co.. both of Akron, Ohio 
€ | 1 | | signor of e-half to Luthe 
ell oth Ne York, N. Y 
Elme G. Kimmich, assignor te The 


Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio 


ussignor to The 




















75,927 Flexible coupling member. Herman E. Morse, 
(ood ye Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio 
1,57 Cord tire Walter R. B. Whittier, Chattahoochee, Georgia 
7 Auxilia m and tire lel irl Williams, Benton, Illinois 
1,575, 9¢ Pneumatic tire Harold A. Brittain, assignor to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber C beth of Akron, Ohio. 
7 4 Means for adapting wide base cushion tires to narrow base rims 
Wallace R. Gillam, Tallmadge, assignor to Lambert Tire & 
Rubber Co., Barberton, both in Ohi 
1.576.206 Cushion tire Frank H. Meyer, Warren, Ohic 
1,576,282 Heel Hugh T assignor of one half to Albert Crost 
both of Cleve o 
1,57 3. Brassiere Gracia V. Wood, Washington, District of Columbia 
March 16, 1926* 
57 Pneumatic tire valve mechanism. 
field, assignor The Fisk Rul 
Mas husetts 
76,924 Resiliently t 1 eel Edward T 
1,576,971 l ikl 
bot! 1 
1,577,032 k J 
The 
1.577,050 ic i iel Michel Weigel, London, England, 
us nor by mesne ssignments to American Wire Cord Tire 
Co., Wil gtor 
$77,085 Body garme Lore 
577,116 Shirt anticreeper 
to ¢ ; ee & 
1,577,1 Corset Augusta S 
1,577,143 Cushi The 
1,57 3} Shape prese Q g 
Illinois 
1,577,2 Arch s t ¥ t L. Cramer, De er, Cok iT 
1,577,214 Window mou g. William C. Fischer, assignor to The Bake 
R ng Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio. 
1 7,269 ( t Ralph S Thompsor New York, N. Y 
77,409 Garmer tector LeRoy H. Rand, assignor to Brooklyn S 
R r ( both of Brooklyn, Ne York 
March 23, 1926* 
1,577, Paving Jack Sheridan Cowper, South Kensington, Lor 
Eng 
77 A H Hellwe Mil Wise 
sig? r g ents « e ‘ 
to F. QO. Riche ( f e m ent to I 
I ‘ s M oO 
1 7,607 F t s J b B. Blaw, Atlantic Cit New Jerse 
~ P ‘ . re } Clark, New Yer N. ¥ nd D 
I Gilt T Fast Orange New Jerse 
1,577,66¢ Al t H r W. Walte Philadelpt I 
1,577,752 Elast t. Joseph T. Price, assignor to Horn Surg 
Co., bot elphia, Pennsylva 
1,577,791 Watery feotwear. Louis Dreschler, St. Louis, Missour 
1,577,7 Rubber saw cl guard. Fred K. Finnen Portland, Ore 
1,577 1 s I Beulah I Henry, New Yor Y., assignee of 


*Under 


weekly or 
Tuesday 








: New Jersey 


e-f h to Edward B. Twombly, Sumn 
I d washer Albert P. Bennington, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 
Rubber toothbrush. Jermain Chandler, Toledo, Ohio 


Rule No 


16 


1 Thursday, 


thereafter 


7 of the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 
and the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourth 


Chemical paten’s will be found on page 85. 


8 
S72 39] 
d I 
578.641 

1,578,715 

e709 

1,9/8 ¢ 
579.05 
9527 
> 
5sS.4,¢ 
258.979 
> ” 

) 
$ 


Machinery 


Marks and Designs 


lire Wallace Henry Paull, Birminghar 


England, assignor to 
Duniop Tire & Rubber Corpor l 


merica, Buffalo, New 





Cushion connection for wheels Fred L. Lipcot, assignor to The 
er Shock Ir ‘ 0., 5 of New York, N. Y. 


S 
7, 
4 


Sound amplifier. George W. Bulley, assignor t The Miller 
Rubber C both of Akron, Ohi 

Side clost re ft 1utomobiles Norbert W Bywater, Louis- 
ville Kentuck 

Ar h supporting P € William H. Cooke, Dorchester, Massa- 

Corset Kat I ( gl ssig o The H. W 
Gos i ¢ bot f Cl g Il s 

Tractive cover for tires Frederick H. Comey assignor 


to The Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, both in Ohio. 
Tire Enoch W. Austin, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


The Dominion of Canada 
March 9, 1926 
Golf ball. Harvey F. Mitzel, Jersey City, New Jersey, U. S. A 
March 16, 1926 


Tire Anthony F. Dembeck, New York, N 


Wit g P I ri n 

I t | rt D Tire & Rubber ¢ Is Ce 
Lt I t Ont issignee f Wallace H Paull 
B I ( f Warwick, England 

( or ehicles The Rubbe S 


March 23, 1926 


March 30, 1926 


G i er. James E. Hamil Two R W sit 
I S \ 
T é t J MacDoug Pres } 
A ° 
I I I. Ss \berdee Ss h D U.S.A 
P 4” Schr s Son, Ih ass € ] W . 
New ¥ N.Y. U.S. A 
The United Kingdom 
March 3, 1926 
S. Allingt 63, 
Mo Soenens & B Ltd 
' Se bo 


Vulcanite ! t et nductances Lord Egerton of Tatton, 


, Hemingway East, Black- 


Garters I A. Morgan, Carlton, Ford Road, Upton, 


and Process Patents on pages 90-91. 
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245,622 A f putting shoe a 3. & Crown Chambers, 246,734 Inflatable toys. J. A. Humphrey, 3635 Densmore street, Seattle, 
( Alle D Washingtor | Ss. A 
24 + |} er { ‘ t tances I er’s Unite Elec $ + Cycle saddles employing elastic air container A. Baltensperger, 
W La W Work ( e Road, Chadwell Winter g near Eftretikon, Zurich, Switzerland 
\. | \\ I twox R Good: r bot! 


New Zealand 


i — Le < < 
vw. 3 : ; ‘x. Y January 28, 1926 
4 \ st tr nt gm Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
g ¢ ( st 2 Bahr rasse ( l Marconi Hl «. Strand, assignee of Henry Joseph 
M KX \\ berry Crescent, Muswe Hill, bott n London, 


March 10, 1926 


— Trade Marks 











. The United States 
Iwo Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 
’ : f States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
t _ e € t \ t | ] re, gener ful id ary 
' Act cf March 19, 1920, Sect 
\ I ting iptive or geographica 
t ex € er the later act tr arks 
‘ € aye we FF gby, “ ss € Marks registe ed der 
g st t e he euister a y pr sition 
Lt I r Road, ; 
March 9, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 
March |! 1926 PREMIF 1 tubes fcr tires The Fisk Rubber C Chicopee 
; Wood Crescent : ’ 
M " . 21 . Fanciful letter t er heels. United Shoe Machinery Cor 
ell H ‘ poration, Paterson, New Jersey, and Bostcn, Massachusetts 
( strect } , 
S t Brur Tire Corporat 
enee of D. P. ¢ gs, Newt Massa Same Sy ‘ , : : — 
Ss A 
. Representation of tire and a tire patch and the words: CuemMt- 
‘ : = ceses-ess RE 1 ‘ sica, Cure Patcu—tire patches. R. C. Moore, 
Ile California 
t iw Wyteell cient, ame 210,140 Nowx-Ss boots and shoes. Muskin Shoe Co., Baltimore, Mary 
Ste s & C ‘ ele House ent thet 
WV . " ” , 
- ' 210,156 P. N. Comer rassieres, etc l Newman & Sons, Inc., 
P r ne blankets } ( x Marks | n's Inr Ne \ xy 
| e ( Goe t Leipzig, a = ¢ 
Ceemas 2 | Representation of football with the flange of the inflation valve 
~—_ — re red—stemless rubber bladders The Seamless Rub 
ec ec er Co., Inc., New Haven, Connecticut 
. pe F : ’ ; — 208 Square ntaining the representation of a mule and above the 
, 2. ewe a a 5 Pee ords: Missourt Mute Russer Patcu—patches for inner 
: . 2 tubes, hot water bottles, etc George N. Little, Sumner 
; er ( I enwea. Li Gers he 
} I . ‘ 
< a 5 : , METROPOLITAN—tires and tubes. Gryphon Rubber & Tire Cor 
: ( \ v2 New York, N. ¥ 
v P R r te teeth H. D & Son, Philadelphi Penn 
~ r wie te ' 4 
; a % 3 ry 210,259 Ex au—crown and vulcanite teeth. HH. D. Justi & Son 
. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
4 M Ste 
‘ we — March 9, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 
‘ nies t |} loa 
M M tt { . B E shoe California Seamless Shoe C<¢ Long Beach 
\ s H z ( 


I March 16, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


March 24, 1926 ‘ 


, ( Bay ( M 
i R ( 
( Wis 
- ( ( 
( S Le 
out 
g ereof 
{ y 
red 
e and 
( \ \ . 7 


March 16, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


DA re Ty)’ Ar f Brothers, | New Yor N 
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39,447 


9,448 
39. 449 
9.474 
47 

134 

B4¢ g 

46 
465,277 


March 23, 1926. Act of February 20. 1905 465.381 





MERMAII 


Mare 


Repres { f ¢ 
, A ; \ 
t the le s N. A. I \ ‘ f ra } 
or hore, « Natior \ e P \ De m 
t, M g 
March 30, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 
Kork-K or bas ge ¥ r 
& ¢ ( l 
‘Hea Pan Xe kK x ( 
Newark, Ne le 
The Dominion of Canada 
Registered 
March 9, 1926 
Wore ASH versl | 5 
et es Holden 7 & R er ( t I Kitchene 
oO 
Word *‘AtLas”—raw cr partly prepared rubber Het Gardne 
& ¢ Lid Metal Exchange Buildings, Leack stree 7 
La E. C. 3, Englar 
March 16, 1925 
a Cc ] Ss s x ess x> ¢€ 7 
protectives, «¢ Tohr & J son, Lt Montrea 
of figures « epre R < ! e 
cl s ge g a 69.777 
hich te . ae i} sone 
gures forming between the 1 T-st < = 
ic tire ( lian Goodrich Cc Lt 
"OF 
ire n the center 
on whic appears etters i word 
oe se Se rd Ov aADRAT 
below this u the same descrip- 7 
tion as above, 1 DIA RUBBER Comp.’ 
printed around same ind the word “Ovaprat’” below— 
overshoes. Baltic Ind Rubber Ce “OUADRA Rig Re 
public of Lettonia 
Representation of two squares 2.965 
the year 1924” therein, and the 
Co Rica”; underneath each 
“Ouaprat” with the p 
printed ; ‘nd the 939,2 
India Rubber C “QUADRAT 
Word “OvaApRAT’’—overshoes 
7) 4 Ri Re 
Word Ss PATH” es 1 tubes I ( r lire & 
Rubber Co., of ¢ 1 Lt New T ( 
We BELDAM’s k The |} I g & R er 
( Ltd., 29, Grace et La ( Eng 
The United Kingdom 
March 3. 1926 
Na ess shic et N ue \rt-S ( I 
M stree M t 
\ 
\ H | I \ ( 
March 10. 1926 
D I | } | \ 
Ma \ 
t ( ( Lt \ } 
D 
M bh 
\ 
Lowe ( R RB \ 
¢ senta +} 
kk \ \ Ra I 
lr Saeee % Rubt ( MI 
schapy ‘Amsterdam.” He cl 63 & Ar 
Holland (c/o McKer ( I ] 
Lor t . € ao 








to free rubber fron 
a and Chicago, Illin 
ni nts I er 
Ye 

CK octs shoes ar 
Mas et 


2g et ! x it 
< 1 | N ( W 

















olds Standard 
Parke Stearns 
oF 
ershoes Hoo 
i er 
Ene 
MI 
\ 


*h 30, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 





\ e it appears the representation of a 

g surround I a double circle; at the top and bottom 

f re squ tt Doc” and “Batata” — 

machine b ale, Ltd., 47, Weston street, 
Be ondse 

B m ‘ instruments The Ebonite 


Britist 
Hanwell, Londor 
The British Ebonite C« Lt 
London, 





er i ippears the fr sx 
“l Mark,” e € by 
. es e the Bb 
H & Gal Lt 4 Weste 
€ c s A O 
I Ss r Lu | ( 2 
March 24. 1926 
of the sur r 
1 ( ( stake 
( I ( ch Yard, I E. C. 4 
New Zealand 
January 28, 1926 
wor vy Era . 
. e Tire & R Ce 
I M Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 


Designs 
The United States 


m 1 rs Harry A. Bauman, Akron, OF 
he B. F. Goodrich Co., New 








B 1 . Or 
The B. F. ¢ Y 

lire tread re years gnor 
to The Ak S rd Mol 

Resilie years ssignor 
te T Se ird Mc 1d 

Tire 4 years. Henry |] ssignor 
te F. Goodrich Co., 

Tire 14 years. Henry F. Sch assignor 
te F. Goodrich Co., N 

lire 14 years. Asa P. Cooley. Hubbard Woods, assignor 
to M gomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago, both in Illinois 

Tire 14 years. Asa B. Cocley, Hubbard Woods, assignor 


to Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 





Chicago, both in Illinois 


The Dominion of Canada 











¢ nt Carrie S. MecMich Toronto, Ontari 
Germany 
De er 18, 192 Inner tube with cell-division f auton 
hiles, cycle es Carl D r Reuterstrasse 1 
Cassel-R 
(Ja i 23. R er-s¢ er made with se las 
( ble Domst s ack M 
3, 1 R r clea g teet Georg 
Le | M f r Dresder 
Tay , Ss s etc I I 
H vasse Fr 
(Fe g 19 W r proofe 
I St ( iN 
Fe V Wate ot 
te | ~ & ( \ 
WW t nal 
’ I S x 4 
Apr € 
S ] B § 
| ‘ 
I Kl ( 
( t ( 
( H B 
{ S M 
( 
» M 
| 
( tras D 
1 Iss} ¢ 
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Ratio Graph of New York Closing Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


growers he market effect is likely during the summer to 
New York n ] i € 1 k \ dur g tne € 








become bullish by causing manufacturers to anticipate their July- 


eT rket in Apr S mtinuat in dullness otf 
| ; : bea September requirements, thus leading them to support the market 


1 ( sur ‘ ind has ’ ° 
' a . irlier than usual. Manufacturers with large inventories based 


halt high priced rubber may consider the new regulations fortunate 
r t ‘ t t icK Up , 1 , - 
. ‘ I i ther than otherwise if they have a strong bull influence. 
os at witch os eets were 58 nts April ; : 
, . ; shee ve ¢ . fo 
gain 3 ; : ’ mportations of all grades in March were 42,677 tons, compared 
‘ {2 nt Lori! ret lates I = a4 y . } 
; . s anens vith 33,914 tor ne year ago. Plantation arrivals for March were 
t - + s www. — 1 2 - P . Tr’ .t- 
40,177 tons, compared with 31,067 tons one year ago. Total im- 


‘ S heeld os es onl — : : : 
During t k April es | sharply. Lond portations of plantation rubber for three months ended March 31, 


support apt nt New York . ng , I ba 1926, were 108,381 tons, compared with 81,287 tons for the cor- 

tories ‘ lling rdet week close wit! responding period of 1925 Total importations of al] grades of 

\pi 5, ribs were rubber for the three months ended March 31, 1926, were 115,441 

38 lye! s ler \pril 10, 31 buyers, 52 llers tons, compared with 87,330 tons for the corresponding period of 
S Ex g 25 

ge et ger eee : a The Rubber Exchange of New York 

17 4 wis 42 alles third week was featureless Prices On the New York Rubber Exchange the April market practically 

‘ 19. began on the fifth on account of Easter Che course of prices 

47 naif aae April 24. 47 ' , 42 is been generally downward rhe first week's notable feature 

‘ : ¢ 2WAOO tone the increase in individual transactions indicating a broadening 


st. The orderly manner of the decline in prices indicates 














‘ | . f the movement. In the second week operations 
; 2,090 contracts or a total of 5,225 tons. In the third 
veek sales amounted to 4,000 tons. Price ranges for the months 
most heavily traded in were: May, high 48.60, low 46.10; July, 
the S 46.90, low 44.20. The interest in the Rubber Exchange two 
x s after its first session is indicated by the recent sale of a 
\ i 7 > t ne OU 
| 
, London 
, t weck following the Easter holidays the market was weak 
51 to 21 pence a | I 1 declining Heavy speculative offerings and the increase of 
Pr t tot t export to SU rt t t t st s caused t market at the week end to sag t 26 / 
= e begin g f the week [he following week 
lls bel 21 | lor t brought continuation of the decline; the range for the week was 
, m 2¢ i 12 to 23%d on April 17. The first discouraging 
ment was t lepress pric naralvz feature urred early in the week on receipt of American con 
t ] t g M I eports for the rst quarter This was followed by 
96 . , - . " . 
New York Rubber Dealers’ Spot Closing Prices—Cents, Per Pound 
Pp ———-March, 1926 —$=—$—$_ _—_— — — - 
“ Q 19 2¢ 2 ) 1 1 2* bad 7 8 ) 
R € é 4 ] } 814 8% 58 4 se 4 5 55% 55% $2 4 52 
( 
Firs 4 62% 61% 4 ¢ ; 58 583% 58 55% 56 
Ne 58 57 a, Ss 56 54% 53. 53% 50% 49% 
No. 3 57% 56 S62 5 55. 5334 5134 52% 49 48 
No. 4 i 4 6 54% 55% % 54 53% 52% 50% 52 47% 46% 
Ne . ° + 6 S/ % 55 55 54 52 52% 49% 48% 
tolled $ 4 Ye 52% 4 52% 52 1% 51% 50 48 48% 44% 44% 
l 834 59% 58 M4 57% $7 544% 55% 51% 51 
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heavy offerings of disheartened speculators which depressed the East Indian l 1926 192¢ 
. , . = . April 25 March 25 April 2 
, price to the lowest since May, 1925. PONTIANAK a 
a ° > ae nila reas f atacke diecouraged huving = Banjermassin . : 08 @ 7 @.19! @ 
150 The ne xt week the increase of stocks disc uraged buying but the =e ooo lll OR @ : a 
entrance of large dealers halted the decline and the price ad Pressed block. . 1334 @.14 32 @.36 a 
a : : . a ee 08 @ 2 2 
vanced due to reports of American buying in Singapore Phe ° 
30 ¢ week’s prices were 23d April 19; 24d April 22 and 23%4d April 24. South American 
70 £ London stocks have increased weekly in tonnage with one ex PARAS 
6 _ " . 1 ° Upriver, fine..... 37 14 @ 54 OC 420-4, @ 43 
~ a ception for the past two months. The weekly record was as fol Upriver, fine * 4814 SS “34 @ Ses ° - 
. lows: March 29, 12,795 tons; April 5, 13,750 tons; April 12, 15,411 Upriver, 39 G 18 @ 7 @ 
40 3 - fs a ig Upriver, 31 s14@ 0 @.30% 
S tons; April 19, 17,064 tons; April 25, 18,224 tons Upriver, 44 @ *60 @ a 
i i Islands, u 5) @ 614 @.37 
3 ve and En * 
Y Singapore Islands, fine....... ? 66 @ a 
ingapor Islands, fine....... @ @ 1 
x The market during the first week in April was dull, weak and ty "ue a - + 
18 declining. A brief steadier and upward tendency was quickly dis liv 19 @ *75 @ @ 

P , in ivia 7"4@ 6 @ +5 a 
placed by sagging in sympathy with London conditions. The down 8 @ 56 @ 1s144@ 
ward tendency prevailed the second and third weeks, relieved by : ~ 2 3 ° 7 @ 

. ’ 9 ° ¢ 4 @ 
a slight advance near the end of the third week by local American 
r 1 ' einer” CAUCHO 
buying. The closing prices at the beginning of each week were as i as ; - 
- ‘ : apy! ~ Upper Caucho ball 2 134@ 914 @.30 
follows: April 6, 265¢d; April 12, 247%d; April 19, 21%4d. On . pper Caucho ball 44@ *624@ @ 
‘ ~ ower Caucho ball. l Fi 40 @ 22%4@.2 
— April 24 the price was 214d 27@.23 
ly : . : Manicobas 
July- New York Quotations A ad in 
ket <x eara negt heads. . i $5 @ 40 a 
arke i , r F . i scray ! 25 24) 
; , Following are the New York spot and future rubber quotations, ; g > 0 @ ; * 
yased , , , = 4 , t shee 7 . 4 
for one year ago, one month ago, and March 25, the current — 11 @ 40 @ 
unate 
date: 
, 19% Central scra i 40 ? t.32 « 
ant: ve l 192¢ : ae - - @ 
pared Plantation Hevea mh March 25 April 2¢ Central wet sheet 25 @ 27 @ t.24 @ 
Rompe 2 - , < = ~ Cartes scrap 32 1 41 2 +.29 ; 
were Rubber latex (Hevea) gal $ 5 e$ ) $2.0 a $ l Esmeralda sausage 2 1 0 @ + 32 4 
1 
i im- CREPE : 
b 2 . ' ‘ Guayule 
th 31, First latex, spot CA Ly 45 D.45 72 . . 
\pr.-May ; 1 t $814 Dur washed and dried 35 @ 48 @ @ 
cor- May-June $7 ».48 Leon, washed and dried @ 40 ? a 
£ Tul 58 i .46% @.47 : 
es 0! 0 Tua is @.45 Gutta Percha 
5,441 Of 5914 @ 17'*4@ Gutta Siak 17%, @.18 35 @.38 a 
od f Amt t 2 58 1 4 L Gutta So} = 27) >.35 a 
4 \1 + L 8 +4 Red M ss ) @ 5 0 @ zr 
M : 1 5 134 @.4 
Jul 4 t 56 43 @.43% ~=Balata 
nent - : tele SP Block, Ciudad Bolivar 7 @ 64% @ a 
‘ Brov i 7 @ 44 @ Colon : » a 
ically Brow t f 1 43 i Par a 24 t . i ri 
me ron : 4 ; Ss 7 i 4 2.75 a 
as ~ oy . € 1 1 g l . S3 ? 78 >.80 i 
aa SHEET Chicle 
~ Ribbed. smoked, spot ? ) 48 i II Ss 58 2.68 t.64 ? t.64 F 
icates \pr.-May 4 2 59 t 48 i \ 8 S 5 2 £.65 F 
M Tune ? 8 4 i 
itions Sue. Gent ” 4 W ashe e| < t fr B , 
cee Oct.-De : 5 D 44 Not ) | 
onths — = - ™ on —==—=—=————— 
July, The Rubber Exchange of New York, Ince. 
» two Daily Market Futures—Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Closing Prices—Cents Per Pound 
ta “ M } a - ] 
7 8 1 17 1 22 2 24 

1 —— sa 

Ay Ss 0S 5 { 7 ) 52.8 ° s wee P 
M - 4 ) 2 $7 4 80 52.40 ( 47 0 47.60 47.5 60 47.40 48.20 
eat Trine 8 7 7 7 6.70 5.30 51.9 ‘ 4 4 4¢ { 04 0 47.00 
Tul 25 - - é 5 54.80 51.40 7 < 45 45.6 80 4 6.50 
$€ I Aue - en s 55.80 5 10 54.40 51 ») 3 4 4 , 458 45 3 4 0 46.20 
GIL, 7 Center Q < 1 55 53.50 54 5 ) $5.80 44,50 45 45 ‘ ) 45.80 
Oct er 3 54 ) 4 5 « 5 5 ) SN < 44 } 455 44.80 oO 4 ) 45.60 
weex Novem : ’ 70 50 5 50.10 ° 7 0 43.8 44.70 ) 44.70 45.60 
‘ Dece F ( é } 20 50 50.0 < ) 4 ) 44.70 10 44 45.60 
Was 19% 
iwing T san 5 ) 5 5 50 52.00 49.80 g 70 4 45.90 4 ) 45.30 44.50 43.90 45.00 44.50 45.30 
Fe cs $4 c4 54 ) 5 x) 1.50 49.50 ( 44 4 4 ) 4.2 80 44 44 45.10 
con Masch 7 0 44.50 ) 44.80 44 43.60 44.80 44.10 45.00 
by *No § 
New York Rubber Dealers’ Spot Closing Rubber Prices Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
‘e Io » ¢ > ° 
—Cents. Per Pound Rubber Prices 
— PLANTA- — -— April, 1 - 

( ] 13. 14° «15 ¢ 1 yy 2S a2 SS 324 \pr — 
T - ‘ : . é é Pras s ) 1 1924 

Sheet 
Smoked I latex $0.47 $0.60 $0.411%4 @$0.45% $0.22 0$0.24 
Ribbed <4 7%, 47% 47% 47% 48 «47% 47% Smoked sheet, ribbed .464@ .59%  .41%4@ 444 .22 @ F 

49% ( e I AS 
48 First latex 50 9 4814 48 47%, 48% 48 4734 48% 47 48 ; 
46.54 N 814 4714 46% 45% 45% 45 4514 4434 44% 45% 443% 45 Upriver, fine 11 @ 53%  .36 @ .37% 19 @ .21 
48% No. 3 17 4/ 45 44% 44% 44 444%, 43§@ 43% 44% 43% 44% Lf priver, coarse 3 r 38 .29%@ 30% 16 ? 17% 
14% =e 45 44 43% 43% 43 43% 42% 42% 43% 42% 43% Is inds, fine 35 t 48 324%@ 33 lé a 17 
51 Thin, brown.47™% 46 45% 44% 44% 44 44%, 43% 43% 44% 43% 44% Cameta .. 25 z 34 17%@ 18 114% @ 12 
Rolled 4 43 4214 41% 40% 40% 40% 39% 39% 40% 39% 39% 
OF la ‘9 48 4714 47% 46 4714 46% 46% 47 46% 46% *Figured t April $4, 1926 
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; one . . 
Reclaimed Rubber The Market for Rubber Scrap 
New York New York 
Che strer 1 emand for reclaims slackened somewhat fe Consumn demand 1 ll grades of rubber scrap has bee 
week to the latenes t the spring w nfluet gradually reducing these sorts Conditions at present are ur 
gene! infavorably lire companies have resumed 1 isually quiet due to the declines in crude rubber and reclaims 
lisit t t ferred commitments on reclain . numis ind the dullness induced in business by the backward spring 
the t t t ilers 1 r rit x] pments Neither dealers nor reclaimers are in the market for scrap | 
res t ter extent than in mat i! Phe rtag i enlargement of reclaiming tacilities now in active progress assume 
rger potential demand tor scrap that will soon be effective 
n t for ‘ n Bow \ » SHOES The tull list of boot and shoe grades 
t] { t t t len nm ver than a month age The demand is very light 
tires that of 1 7 IN Tuses. Prices on all qualities have dropped sharply 
Re < ce i i s ‘ ne 
pla irgements at nstallat MECHANICA \ll grades are lower. Air-brake hose is quote: 
S2 a ton less than last mont Such demand as exists is confine: 
P p ‘ tl bett« grades 
ver Mix Tires lires have suffered a decline ranging from $2 t 
he ex re certain tit ties a { s} grade $4 a ton according to qualit Current demand is rather light an 
Tie 
New York Quotations 
‘ . , " 
(Juotations for Carload Lots 
Ane ‘ 197¢ 
Auto Tire ; 
I I Boot: and Shoe- 
i er P 
B : : Boots and shoes i lb. $0.02 @$0.02% 
; It O1%@ .01% 
R) . ‘ ‘ irit ed rcetics \ It n”“*RE@ 01% 
D 4 -- | treme ed . s lb 00% 7 ni! 
Li. é = Tenr es t s les t 007% @ 
Hick ‘Tensile Black Hard Rubber 
igh *nsile ac ' 
‘ oe No. 1 hard rubber lb 14 @ 
S ‘ Battery jars, bl myx lb 02 @ 02% 


Inner Tubes 

a Ne 1, floating. lb 094% @ 1 

upwees No. 2, compounde Ib ‘074@ .07% 
is Red ... Ib 06%@ 07 

Tube Mixed tubes lb 06% @ ne 
No > 26 Mechanicals 
No. 2 1.18 18 @ .19 


Shoe 


Mixed black scraf lt 0O1l%@ 01% 
. . Ts oo Heels .. ie lb 01 @ 01% 
Uncured Tire Friction oe oe ee: fy Py 





Nc 1.0 40 ? 4 regul ton 18.00 @20.00 
N 2 2 «) i Ne 1 red lb .02%@ 02% 
Nx 2 red lb 01wR@a 01% 
Miscellaneous Red packing aioe Ib 014@ O1yK 


High er re 35 18 ? White, druggists’ sundries , i 034%@ .03% 
Truck tire, heavy gravity 1.55 0 @ .1 fechanical tt 02 @ .03 
Tru tire ght ¢ y 1.4 1 1] ° 
Mechar blends 1¢ a ae Tires 
Pneumatic Sta r 
. - Mixed auto tires with be ton 26.00 @27.00 
_ _Beadless - ton 36.06 @ 37.00 
British Malava White auto tires with heads ton 44.00 @45.00 
. . Beadless ton 63.01 @ 64.00 
Rubber Exports Mixed aut clings ton 47 {( @ 42.00 
Solid— 
\ i from Sing re to the Malay States Ih atior Mixed motor truck, clear ton 45.0( @ 46.0 
Ag € I j E. ( England, s s t 
f | » Mal ‘ \ - 
ok tes CANTON RUBBER SOLE INDUSTRY 
: Rubber soles were rst introduced into Canton, China, about 
fteen years ag The demand for such goods showing a rapid 
I Ex r . o* . note 7 . 
- ncrease, certain Chinese established in 1917 the Kwantung Bros 
, Rubber Manufacturing Co.. while in 1919 several other organiza 
vf , r . t s developed, including the Yi Yi Rubber Manufacturing Cé 
hu Kwang Rubber ( the Canton Industrial Rubber Manu 
g | nd the Chung Tlwa Rubber C During the two 
Distribution a . 
iT ! wing ther rgal t me into existence int the 
t ini rea ed 600.000 pa or 
og d pric ( ining, many 
' , , ew 
Tk t 
) STATIS PREPARED 1 )EPARTM F 
‘ ‘ P 
mer il ¢ ts ¢ pre < g I t ec for 
Dealers’ Stocks of Rubber “et > ’ aes Pe 
‘ - motor cles and bicycles, numbered in 1925 800,700 
" ~_ = eo ¢ \ C 
t lers r &784,000 kilos This compares with figures for 1924 of 
uf 
5 ~ 


244 200 kil ind 1923. 4.908.300 kilos 








1926 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


New York 
HE movement of standard compounding ingredients has main- 
T tained a heavy tonnage notwithstanding the fact that in the 
principal lines of rubber goods production has been running 
somewhat under the usual rate of output. Spring orders for com 
pounding supplies are rapidly increasing to that representing full 
volume of rubber goods production. Material prices generally are« 
stabilized. 
ACCELERATORS. Among the many reliable accelerators offered 
f 


those that are specially adapted for use with reclaims are in in 


creasing demand Accelerators of the milder types continue in 
favor because of their general compounding applicability and 
freedom from scorching effect on mill and calender. 

Antr-Oxipants. Antox is a new anti-oxidant material whic! 
has recently been introduced. All the well-known ones are proving 
very popular. They are destined to play an important part in 
f rubber goods. 


maintaining the life of every grade « 

BENzOoI This is now running into restricted seasonal produc 
tion. Spot stocks are small, prices firm and demand equal to 
capacity production. Early in April the pure grade was advanced 
ofie cent a gallon. 

CarBON BLACK Standard rubber grades are firm They 
are moving well on large contracts into the rubber industry. April 
closed with black steady and strong 


Accelerators. Inorganic 


New York Quotations 


Cray. High grade compounding clay is moving freely. It is 
accepted popularly as the cheapest ingredient available for rubber 
products subject to hard wear. Prices are unchanged. 

LiTHARGE. Contract litharge is moving steadily. Demand gen- 
erally is seasonal with the market slow and unchanged most of 
the month. About the middle of April the commercial grade in 
casks was reduced 1 cent a pound. 

LirHopone, The market has been routine and prices steady. 
Manufacturers are booking orders 6 months ahead at current 
quotations. 

MINERAL RupBer. The compounding economies forced by the 
high prices for crude rubber greatly increased the demand for 
mineral rubber. The supply of this material is believed to be 
wholly from domestic sources, and most dependable in grade. 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA. This solvent is practically always in short 
supply indicating inadequate producing facilities. Prices are un- 
changed and spot stocks sold up. 

Susptimep Leap. The demand the past month has been routine 
and hand-to-mouth with prices unchanged. 

Zinc OxInI A steady undertone has featured the routine 
market. Prices are steady. Sales of zinc oxide and lithopone by 
domestic manufacturers last year are reported to have been the 
largest in the history of the industry. Sales of zinc oxide gained 
17 per cent and of lithopone 30 per cent in 1925 over 1924. The 


average values per ton were less due to competition. 





Colors—(Continued) 


Lead. carbonate ..........J/b. $0.10%@ April 2 1926 ORANGE 
J 114%@ , ’ P Du Pont R. O.........100 lbs. $1.30 
Lead red CESSES NAS EASSS De. . Accelerators. Organic—(C ontinued) RX ‘ pisses a 
sublimed blue ....../b @ OE En lb. §$ 73 a 100 lbs. 1.30 @ 
henylguanidin b. $0.69 @ .47 . 
sublimed white ...../b 10 @ oat i - oie Aa lb 4.30 @ 5.00 Y O. ovteéenee 100 Ibs 160 @ 
Lime, R. M. hydrated....tomn 15.00 @ Vulcone .. ve Ib 74 @ Dx De cansadunscssas 100 lbs 115 @ 
Tp TSS SDS piirag yet as Ib. 103%4@ PEE senvenccectacounns i 5.00 @ RED 
Magnesia calcined, light, Acids A. & W. red 230 @ 
(bbls.) . Jb. -20 @ Acetic 28% (bbls.) 100 Jb. $3.50 @ purr i biviwnseomcanll b. 2.00 @ 
calcined, md. light (bbls.)./b 7 ¢ glacial (carboys)....100/b. 12.21 @ Antimony, golden ....... lb 16 @ 
calcined, extra light (bbls.)/b. 40 @ CE iw aeu's ~ lb. 10 @ .10% golden 15/17% Tr 20 @ 
calcined, heavy (bbls.).. ./b. 05 @ Sulphuric, 66° (carboys lb UC > .08 Antimony, crimson....... lb 50 @ 
magnesium, carb., light Alkalies crimson, R.M.P. No. 3../b. 48 @ 
(bags) . .Jb. 05% @ «07 Caustic soda 100 Ibs 3.20 @ 3.91 Ply cides saesiweekdie Ib 37 @ 
Orange mineral A.A.A..... 1b. 1314@ Sulphite soda bs 3.25 @ ee ee Ib 19 @ 
Rubber lead No. 4.........08 @ Anti Oxidants Sulphuret vermilion..../b 37%4@ 
Anc- Site 2 @ .90 a. Pont 2 a 100 lbs 2.00 @ 
Accelerators, Organic Antox .... It 88 @ Ei WN cnktRv cue ween 100 Ibs. 1.45 @ 
Ay tb _ Vv. G. B... Ib 70 @ Brilliant A. C...... 100 Ibs 1.35 @ 
# “ rf 2¢ i 3 s 
a 63 : - lb 7 ? 4 Colors Iron Oxides 
ee bs eee 70 @ & BLACK bright red pure domestie. ./b. 12 @ 
A il eee ~ 47 @ .55 ee Ib 05%@ .11 bright red pure English. Jb 14 @ 
OS ee Ib gi a 9 Carbon bright red reduced Eng- 
A-4( Ib. 70 @ 8 A. & W. nonfli Ni Ib. 40 @ HSM 6s. eee eee eeeee. Ib 11 @ 
d seeeeeees “ 2 —_ +... Ib 25 i bright red reduced domes 
Machyee emmenis ......+: » = . ” Aerfloted errow ......../b 09 @ 13 WP nesesankvns : " ' ee 10 @ 
Aniline (drums) ... coool 1 @ Compressed ........+.-- Ib 09%@ .13% Indian (maroon), red pure 
Be i casadataces ition t © i Uncompressed .......--- Ib 09 @  .13 GHEE kn 00n6sc000c08 Ib. ll @ 
D. P. G. salt Ib 76 @ UE secs ceseceees = a ae Indian (maroor ed pur 
- G. salt.....seeeeees vo 4 Sha kn oas ccocadsmns F 074%@ .15 dian 1), red pure 
Di-ortho-t« ener mag oieew ib. 1.08 @ Seuilieele . re Ib 12 @ .4 Be oa . nae — lb 11 @ 15 
i \ uanidin peel 8& & . . ; )s — naroon }, ‘ 
po sari . a “sag Ih 6s 4 Thermatomie carhon ib 5 @ duced English ......../b. 09 @ .10 
Unviidit anim be] 
Excell e " : > 35 BLUE Indian (maroon), red re 
Exce . - . ~ es Jo A. & W. tes Ib 200 @ duced domestic ........ Ib & i 
Formaldehyde aniline ...../ 42 7 De Pont. N 7” 1.35 i GS -caccctennswents Ib 134@ 
Grascelerator 808..........- Ib, 1 25 @ 1.50 ce at 13 . Spanish red oxide........ Ib - 2 
~-einel — oe te 4 : = os ~ as Prussian Ib 34 @ . . Venet an reds YP yuan a . 0246 05% 
Hexamethylene tetramine i : Cthetianelen Ib 09 @ 33 Vermilion, English quick- z 
Methvlene aniline ! i Me iscakecndapen b 1.57 @ 1.62 
Methylene dianiline It 4 1 BROWN aie 
Monex Ib 3.73 @ &.00 Sienna, Italian lb "6%@ .07 ¥ — : = 
ange SeSenroones a pesto : Umber, Turkey Ib 04:44@ 06% Albalith sevccoeves lb 05% @ 6% 
No. 999 lead oleate , Ib 17 @ .18 ‘ Lithopone vy ie 054%@ 15% 
R. & H. 50 (100 Ib. drums f a GREEN Azolith .. — 055% @ .06% 
Super-sulphur, No. 1 lb 5 z A. & W. green lb 2 : Sterling pnkeareie . lb O5S%@ .06% 
No. 2 ib 12 a 25 Chrome, light lb 4 4¢ Zine Oxide 
‘ : . in xid 
Tensilac No. 39... - ll 7 @ medium . 7 Ss . . Ib 07: 7 
Me 4) 6s @ ier a > s a (lead free) soll 74@ 7% 
. sm ig : . - a a zo (factory) 
Thiocarbanilide lb 28 @ Du Pont, G. I a @ 77Z (lead free . 074@ 07% 
Trimene ......... sitll 75 ? | > @ 7Z (5% leaded) lb A%@ n7% 
hace , ; - 2 ) ‘ 6 cheramian lb g i Z (8% leaded). ib 08 a 08% 











Colors 
WHITE Cont 
ec ‘ 
e . 
e se lb 4 @ 
$ 
Ge > 
Supe 
h i > 1 
e ? 
YELLOW 
A. & W vellow Ih 
Arse Ik > 
= e - 17 ; Q 
G 1 
Ichre e t 
xide, f{ , F > ‘ 
Compounding Ingredients 
Aluminum flake (sacks c.!.).tow 
(sacks Lc.l.) .tom / ? 
Aluminum silicate ton 
Ammonia carbonate Ih 
Asbestine ~.-ton 
Bariun carbonate......++.tcn 
dust ib ? 6 
Barytes, imported . ton 3 ? 
water ground and floated. .ton 225.0 
Basofor Ib $',@ 
Bla xe y ton 
m ton 
ha 
fee - 4 ’ 
Blue Ridge rk ton ( ? 
ght ton * 
Dixie P 
Lar n 1 > 
M ton 
Suprex ton 
Tuscea fom ? 
W e floss ton ? 
Cot 1 fic biack l 
ght ed s > ‘ 
ahite 
Cotton linters clean mill run / 
slue bigh grace lh ? 29 
medium Ib 5 4 
w grade Ib 4 ? 4 
ANTOX 
! ; 
“ v 4 « ? 
r ' ’ 
* \ x * ~ 
Ts ‘ 
" | my 
] } 
1 not ) 
\ 
5 174207 ) ‘ 
2> 
, 39 
7 er 4 Wy ; trie + 
‘ Ss j er tf importance 
4 yy ast ; T tad g 


tria 
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Resins and Pitches 















Pitch, Burgundy ......... Ib. @ 
Fluxol hardwood ... ..... ib. 2%4@ 4 
Compounding Ingredients—(Continued OR NS a RN a ib. a 
Rosin, K (bbl.) 80 lbs. 14 i 
Mix ¢ fact’y) b < a Strained (bbl.) 280 /bs. 12.00 @ 
| Shellac, fine orange...... lb 7 t 
| I OS, ster. cc ccvsess bbl 
S " kiln bbi L 
S n ‘ Solvents 
> Benz %o, 7.21 Ibs. gal.) 
ff 1 ° . . gal 24 9 
irl bisulphide (10.81 Ths 
ga 99.9% pure (drums) 
ib, 05%@ .06% 
a etrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal.) 
99.7% pure (drums). ./b 07 2 8 
Er ‘ tone s i ias line 
oon 4 No. 303 
. x ton 8 7 Tankcars ral 
We ste B } lt D s 
\ ) act'y ton 2.00 ? Dr ] ] 28 
Wood XXX (fac ton 35.00 @ Naphtha 
X .(facty.) .ton 00 @ 68° Ré., 122°, 324° gal 20 @ 
> 2 ’ . 2 71 
Mineral Rubber 70° Bé., 114°, 314°... gal. 21 @ 
lineral sity 71° Bé., 112°, 304°... .gal. 22 @ 
( nas f tv to » 7 n 
en (facty.) pee ote 4 19.65 Turpentine, spirits........ esl. 1.01 @ 
on 38 +4 wood, steam distilled gal 93 @ 
—_ oo Substitutes 
? Black _ —— 082 @ 14 
ton 47.00 @52.00 DUOWR cccccccccccscecoses lo 0s @ .15 
0 a tien n.ton 42.00 @47.00 WEE sescevesveccecessuss lb 09 @ 17 
aracura (fact'y) ..tom 70.00 272.50 
Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).ten 42.00 44.00 — a . 
> gg hygeee ton 5200 @§400  Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Robertson, M. R. solid Sulrbur chloride (drums). ./b .04%@ .05 
facty.) secacscenes ch C08 Ovals Soft rubber, % 
M. R. gran. (facty.) ton 42.00 @80.00 pure (eb) cccccee 100 ibs. 2.50 @ 2.75 
: rs. 8 
Oils (Softeners) (Le.l.) 100/bs. 2.80 @ 3.30 
. . Sulphur, Brooklyn brands 
Castor, ' ] i Retined velvet (bbis.) 240 /bs. @ 
; Ib l (bags) 150 /bs. a 
Corr. UB. 11 Z Superfine flour (hbls.) 210 /bs. @ 
Co #9, } (bags) 100 /bs, @ 
Cy gal <8 : * Tire brand, superfine. 100 /bs. @ 
L a oo ’ Tube brand, velvet... 100 ibs @ 
nsee raw ga nae sli Oleic 
L id rubber Ib See also Color Antimony) 
Palm lag lb % ' 
: R05 @ Waxes 
> 4 A ? D 
Peanut - ! 12 ® Wax, beeswax, white, com../b 55 @ 
sao rath Rede Sat" * ? 9 arnauba 38 @ .50 
Pe . . " ceresine, white ......... lb 124%@ 
wes ee al g _ montan .. er os @ 
en . ) ozokerite, black Ib 30 @ 
- 2 
Necspaes ss ah ‘ GE scccncccccescéies Ib. 32 @ 
Rosir gal i Paraffin 
Synthecite ih 06 a l 24 € ule lb ( 05% 
‘ 4/1 e scale.ll 5% 
4 € red it, 06 i 06% 
gal 2 5 | ed i 06%@ 6% 
“NU-GUM” RUBBER 
mprov trade name of a reclaim produced from No. 1 
ll dark g ‘ es. It contains no oils or compounding ingredients 
' g ty 9 to 100. It is specially suited for frictions and 
' , 
; i DI t sto Ss 
ih 
ACCELERATOR Z-88 
\ me gal accelerator of far-reaching practical importance 
be developed and is offered to the rubber industry under 
signa Z-88. This material occupies a unique 
‘ é list 450 more organic substances known to aid 
] I i am mpr e the product The speed of ultra accel- 
eir low critical temperature and extreme activity 
i use with present day methods and equip- 
Ni ment | ituation calls for an “accelerator with its wings 
y to con lipped” and has been met by the production of Z-88 which is 
ssed as a semi-accelerator rather than as an ultra-accelerator. 
i 62 In point of activity Z-88 comes between A-19 and the ultra 
10,000 cas roups. Its critical temperature is low enough to permit com- 
Switzer iratively short cures and its critical time is long enough so that 
. 1 Au ibserving reasonable precautions it mav be handled 


a tew 
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ses « @ B&B ze wo Bat B a ses «§ @ Beekh «= & a 4 17 5 
SSSSPFLSIISSER SSRFSPFSZIFEZEZ 1 3 10 tf 24 
40.0 —- 7 40.C 
mes : THE INDIA RUBBER WORTD | 35.9 ., 
3 Me =-=$==3==3 Average Prices : = > 2 
a 
.. 30.0 30.0 & 
d D 
a a 
2 25.0 2 
29 ~ ® 
CO oO 
K Daily Prices ns 
6% | 20.0 
l 
Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
; | QO | F | 
or ‘ - 
The Market for Cotton and Other Fabrics 
New York limited demand the past month [he market for mechanical 
hick } ' it 1e “tivi ' “ie . 2c 
; ’ : ducks has recently shown some activity and inquiries have become 
MERICAN Cotton. The April market for spot middling cot P F 
. re numerous 
ton showed very little activity. Quotations have varied but aes . 
14 : — oa RarncoaAT Faprics. Prices remained unchanged the past 
15 little from day to day The price April 1 was 19.35 cents ieaidi oii adias 1s been very quiet in the trade with excep 
7 . e ~ e . e NOt < 1 Isl ss lds 1 Ver ( 1 il 1 aa V - 
\ decline of 15 points marked the opening after Easter followed : ; 
hi os sana ein dakéitns SN be » Agel 12 when the sole n of a good demand for high color Scotch plaids printed on a 
ad ST« a 1S¢ otaimng ZO oOmMts oO! & ner 1e rice . ° 
. - : I Mg te , fine yarn fabric 
, was 19.45 cents. From this there was a steady decline to 18.90 ; ae , . ; 
05 April 26 Rayon fabrics are becoming popular for raincoats. Rubberiz- 
cents on April 20. : } } f 
75 a , J, ing experiments on woven rayon goods have been very successful 
0 The gloomy and stagnant conditions that have characterized the ; " ‘ear “ae : : 
som market for the past 3 mont " titel tn Gn | ind resulted in the production of inexpensive, practical garments of 
cotto larke or the past 9 months are attributec Oo e iat 
are mY s ae tie great beauty. 
crop start Traders are waiting for a better line on this featur: a . — : 
le tl ? April ; SHEETINGS. Business has been fair in amount on medium and 
to settie the main question of crop prospects. sate in April senti P : > . ° 
— PI ~~ “at ; nie light weights, also on 40 inch 3.60 sheeting chiefly for nearby 
ment was pessimistic fearing the possibilities of a third bumper 6 Bui ate wae Meat ' Prices ’ 
. : elivery suying 1S largely trom land-to-mouthn rices are 
crop in succession ; 
, , _ P fairly firm 
Opposed to this view is the fact that planting has been delaye Tr Tj , ts ] ; , 
. . IRE fF ABR > ire tabric milis Nave Deen Working continuously 
through the cotton belt with reports that 90 per cent of Texas y gat hag : oe 
: contracts placed early in the year. Not much business material- 
must be planted after May 1. In the central belt much replanting es k, ; ‘ 
50 : zed previous to the middle of the month. The market for the 
must be done owing to recent rains and cold weather. 


. ; a ; . , , month was generally quiet with nominal and unchanged quota- 
Ecypt1an Cotton. There has been very little change in th« P _ , p ’ an 
: . ; : tions \ small number of filling in orders were placed. The 
long staple situation during the past month. Prices were mai! , ane ahliies re 
. ‘ : - : general curtailment of tire production effective in most tire plants 
tained with remarkable firmness in spite of the large supply and : é ny . d 
2 reactec o cause deferred deliveries n tire fabrics until after the 


middle of the 





small demand. It would seem that evervone is waiting to ascertai 

















Ve , ‘ month, when tire companies requested resumption 
at. how the new crop will start and what acreage is to be devoted ae : - ; uM : 
% A ; 2 of deliveries. Large manufacturers are reported making commit- 
to staples. Any wide fiuctuations are, therefore, not to be expect 6a ‘eg e s ; 2 
. ce . : : , , ; ments for tire fabric only 2 or 3 months in advance, others less 
“ until further information on these points is available \t preset ‘ , —_* p . ‘ 
, . : than that. Small concerns are placing orders on a hand-to-mouth 
the acreage forecast is the same as that of last vear’s crop : , ae 
i basis covering curre week r tortnightiys eeds [his is a 
Cotton Fabrics natural reaction due to the influence « f the back wardness tT the 
| Ducks, DRILLs AND OSNABURGS These goods have been n motoring season on tire dealer and consumer demand 
ents 
and ’ 
Drills New York Quotations Sheetings. 36-inch 
38-inch yard §$ 8 _ sain 
40-inch s \ = = % UU-ya i ” 
<9 nat 40 x 40. 6.15-var 
2 0 GOLD SEAI ° 
ale 40-inch .. wees $0.29 @ Tire Fabrics 
sQU N 17!%4-oune 
ince Ducks nai QUARE WOVEN 17!4-ounce 
snaburgs - 
der 38-inch 2.00-yard rd 8 i 6° F pound ) @ 
40-inch 1.47-vard yard ? Peeler, ° ; 
que 72-inch 16.66-ounce i 23 
4 CORD 23 
id 2-inch 17.2l-ounce ...... ° 434% @ 2'2@ : 
ald gyT found t 
cel MECHANICAL SS hie 
ae Soe me > @ Raincoat Fabrics Peeler i 
vity EE étccwnsen eee 39 @ . : Peeler 4 : 
an COTTON 
1ip TENNIS . Spee CORD 23/4/3 
$2-inch 1.35-yard yard 30 @ Rombazine 2 sir 
ngs Rombaszine 42 ? Peeler, karded ha pound + t 
; roe ? CORD 13/3/3 
i is Hollands Plaiis 36 114@ Peeler, karded........ found 
JEAD FINISH “urface 48 2 ? _— 
r. : ; i Ln ae io oe . LENO BREAKER 
tre Standard, 37-inch .....yard 194@ irtace pris , 43 : 
tra SRE kcuccees sienteanee 23%4@ ; 
ym- RED SEAL Sheetings. 40-inch 
S4adh ..<.0... 17 @ 40 -_ 134 
° x ere 1lI“%@ 
hat 40-inch ........ 5 18 @ 48 x site 
led DD 4 ceiasknkwstnnnnn 29 @ 48 x , @ 12 gins pera Se: pound 
FLAT FINISH 64x 34~@ 13% 9.5-0oz. Peeler, karded (4-ply) i 
Imperial. 36-inch 154%@ 56 x 034 @ 11 12-oz. Peeler. karded....... z 
40-inch .. -_ 174@ 48 x ig a 09! l4-oz. Peeler, karded ' ' 
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The Cotton Outlook 
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creage he commissioner of the board deplored this condity 


ttair Wwing 


Each farmer or community is perfectly well aware of the fact 





that a 17,000,000-bale crop this year spells calamity for the south 

nd they believe in the need for reducing acreage. However, 
the eacl vant the other fellow to do the reducing so that they 

n reap t ben t 
World Stocks of Cotton 

Statistics prepared v the National Bank of Commerce, New 
Cit that the consump of raw cotton throughout tl 

ld is lagging, and that be ning last November the America 

‘ rt this mmodity began to lose ground in comparisor 
those of the 1924-25 season. Thus far this season such ex 


rts are said to be more than 400,000 bales less than in 1924-25 


the middle of January a decline of 





early $11 a bale in the spot price. Stating that foreign importers 
¢€ apparently reversing their attitude toward cotton, the 
report continues 
The conclusion has been reached that the world carryover ot 
\mer i¢ cotton, stated at 3,300,000 bales last July, would this 
luly reach 4,600,000 bales. Now that more information of the do 
nes f tl rst half-season is available it would seem that mill 


consumption will hardly be more than 14,000,000 bales and that 


there will be a larger addition to stocks than was provided for ir 


figures 
At the same time it 
are lower than 


cotton 
irs 


prices of 
s¢ veral ve 


and the time 


must be remembered that 


\ they have been at this scason in 


und if there is a further price decline between now 


he bulk of the new crop goes into the ground the effect might 
ppear in the acreage planted. Another large acreage would un 

ubtedly have a bearish influence on the market for the time 
heing. Ultimately, of course, the weather will be the determining 


is idle t 





and about that it speculate 


\nether estimate as to cotton stocks throughout the world 
t of the Merchants National Bank. Boston, Massachusetts, whic! 
ices the hg 


ure at 22,033,000 478-pound bales, against 19,010,000 








les hese figures are for the middle the current cotton seaso1 
] 3 192¢ ini e said to cover cotton at all points 
cluding cott plantations, in transit. at markets, in mills 
the estimated unpicked portions of the late maturing crops 
The report « t es 
e world sumed during the first half of the season 12,038 
00 bales, against 11,118,000 in the corresponding period last sea 
If consumption in the second half should be equal t 
n the rst halt, tl carrvover at the end of the season would 
t ] wt ‘ ild compare with 7.148 000 
A vould be the largest since that 
‘ . when the carryover was exactly that 
t rding to the bank. It would be very much less, 
r, thar e abnormal accumulation of cotton in the summer 
2 llowt the big crop and business stagnation of the 
the world’s total stock was 14,765,000 bales 
estimates the carryover at 8,930,000 
nd figur the world supply of American cotton as being 
3 ent larg n that of last vear 
Increase in American Exports of Raw Cotton 
mment | ever n the gure ( ted above is evident 
rts from tl kepartment of Commerce of American export 
25 . 4 P ling 4.384.160.0006 pounds mp: red 
vit 3.482,.584,000 pounds for the vear previous, or a gain ot 
29.9 per ce Among the 100 chief commodities listed, Americar 
pments t foreign countries of raw cotton ranked first 


1924 


nst $950.581,000 in 





926 
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REPORT OF RIMS INSPECTED AND APPROVED BY THE 
TIRE AND RIM ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 














March, 192% rhree Months, 192 
Rim Size Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Motorcycle Rims 
$a 3.. 7,613 0.3 15,424 0.2 
E23 13.308 0.5 25.514 0.4 
8 x 417 0.0 2,14/ 
Clincher Rims 
0x 3 307 0.0 1.244 0 
ox 3% RS 16.8 105,019 6.7 
1x4 39 ).3 13,04¢ 0.2 
Balloon Rims 
27 x 3! 
28 * 59 7 497.749 7.8 
29 x = 
28 x 4 7,292 10.8 ¢ 10.2 
23 x 4* $7 13.2 883,806 13.4 
x) «x 4* r 2 087 mt) 
9x 4%* R1s 2.9 146,099 >2 
x ‘ 78.028 7 525,959 7.9 
l 4 > ) 0.1 5. 48¢ 1 
¥) s* 0.596 1.? 76.846 1.2 
ix 5° 5,913 1.5 126,61 1.9 
3x * 15.699 f 36.774 ).6 
Hieh I e Rims 
10x 3% 13,197 5 8,813 d¢ 
>x 3 2.050 0.0 
x 4 f 0.1 
Px 4 13.879 ¢ 7 
33x 4 4 1 ) 
44x 4 
i2 x 21 1.5 0.9¢ 1.8 
33 x 4 é 49¢ ) 
34 x 22 01 4 ,1 
30 9 } 43,7 2.2 
12 x & 3 0.9 61,19 ).9 
34x 7 1 a4 0.2 
6x8 7 l O82 ( 
4 x } ng) 0.0 x ) 
x x 1.362 1 
36 x € 7.642 ) 25 s 04 
3x 7 1 ) 
40 x 8 ) 739 
14x 10 1 0.0 ] ) 
| 2 1 "| 0 6.620.104 ) 
Fer Cent I Le 
Motorevcle 0.8 Mot cle 
Clincher 17.1 Clir 16.9 
Balloc 74.3 Ball 1 7 
High Pre 2.8 High Pressure 
Truck—2¢ 4.0 I 20” 7 
Truck—2 S I “ 24 0.6 
oft 6 reycle 5 49 . \l 
her r ! i 
RUBBER RESTRICTION MEASURES 
Under present laws, and dating from February 1, 1926, crude 


rubber exports permitted are 100 per cent of “standard produc- 
tion,” for 1925-1926, being estimated for Malaya at 301,002 tons, 
this including the islands of Singapore and Penang, while Ceylon’s 
production is 68,639 tons, a total of 3€9,641 tons. 

Restriction regulations permit a 10 per cent quarterly increase 
should the price of rubber average 1s 6d per pound or over, while 

5 per cent increase is allowed should the price average ls 3d 
rr under ls 6d a pound. No decrease takes place in the export 
rate unless the price averages under ls 3d a pound. Should 
rubber average between ls Od and under 1s 3d a pound for a 
juarter, the following quarter's percentage allowed falls 5 per 
cent. Should rubber average under 1s Od a pound for a quarter 
the following quarter's percentage allowed falls to 55 per cent of 


1 are the fixed dates for 





standard production. The follow 
juarters mentioned: November 1 to January 31, February 1 to 
\pril 30, May | to July 31, and August 1 to October 31 


WOOD TANKS WITH VULCANIZED RUBBER LININGS 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, announces that, 
in addition to its manufacture of rubber-lined storage tanks for 
holding muriatic and phosphoric acids, the company is now mak 
ing a specialty of lining wood tanks with vulcanized rubber, such 
tanks to be used in the transportation of the acids mentioned 


S. J. Hauser is secretary and manager 


Metal Market Review 
New York 


lhroughout April comparative quietness has characterized the 
various metal markets, while the difficulties in England in con 
nection with the coal situation have sympathetically and unfavor 
ably affected the markets of the United States. Tin, lead, and zinc 
have all shown declines in prices, copper however being firmer, 
chiefly because of its strong statistical position, and a better for 
eign demand. 

AtumMinuM. The market shows no change, aluminum being 
the only non-ferrous metal which has not recently moved down 
ward in price. A good demand from the automotive industry 
continues. 

Antimony. The market remains firm but quiet. Prices ot 
Chinese metal for spot and early delivery were quoted during the 
last of April at 17.50 to 17.75 cents, New York, duty paid 

Coprer. There is said to be a good steady business in copper, 
with few spectacular features. Stocks have shown a decline of 
is a better demand in foreigt 





more than 11,000 tons, while tl 
markets, especially in England, France, and Germany. According 
to a survey just completed by the Copper & Brass Research As 
sociation, the amount of copper used in the radio industry has more 
than doubled in the past two years and is now approximating 
10,000,000 pounds annually 

Leap. During the last half of April there was a good consump 
tion of this metal, the industry showing more healthy conditions 


On April 22 the independent producers were quoting 7.50 to 7.60 

cents, St. Louis, with the New York quotation at 7.85 cents 
STEEL. The /ron .lge estimates the steel ingot output for Marc! 

it 4,491,689 tons, the highest figure yet reached by the industry 


the nearest approach to it being that for May, 1923, when the 


month was 4,216,355 tons. Some reces 





otal production for the 
sion from these record estimates is to be expected, although there 

a better relation between production and consumption thar 
existed a year ago at this time 

TIN There is a great scarcity of spot tin, and sales of this 
metal are moderate. Consumers are believed to be fully covered 
for April and fairly so for May 

ZIN During the middle of April there was an unexpected 
drop in the price of this metal, the figure at 7 cents a pound, East 
St. Louis, representing the low water mark of the year on open 





uotations It is said that, because of price uncertainties, the in 


dustry is at present in a precarious condition, notwithstanding the 








treme us volume of business being done in the United States 
Basic Metals 
Apri 
Cents pe ound 
\ 1 I r 27.4 t 
- 17.25 7.50 
j ¢ 14 214.125 
El olyt s 14.00 @ 
Castings e 13.375 @ 
1 sp.t, New % 7.7 7.85 
East St. I 7.55 7.60 
ingot, J | 35. i 
: 64.4 i 
Z spect, Ne y 7.25 » 7.30 
] S Fast S Te ,) >? 6.95 


Steel Wire 





sk Price* on Ne GAGE AND COARSER 
Cents per pound 
tri s 4.25 @ 
\r 4.50 @ 
(jal 5.15 @ 
(Coppe 5.15 @ 
Tinne eme 6.15 @ 
* Regular extras f lighter gae 
Copper Wire 
Base Price F. O. B. Facrory 
Cents per pound 
Peek CORNET WHE... ccccccceess it venuiae 16.00 @ 
No. 6 B. & S. gage : 16.00 @ 
No. 8 B. & S. gage 16.00 @ 
No. 14 B. & S 17.00 @ 
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United Kingdom Rubber Statistics Rubber Statistics for the 
Imports Dominion of Canada 


February, 192 Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 

















= 
, \ ° Ten Months Ended 
~ Q J airy 6 anuary, 1926 
- P $ \ Pounds Value 
82,178 per € 
ed King 2,475,588 $1,284,41 
74 4 States 4 g 3 29 24 20.842,7¢ 
S s Settler 7 4, 552 2,743,19 
Ir 2 1,1 741 824.87 
Q Q | g 5 g 26, 
‘ A? x Q x 7 
) 1 $ 7 7,977,512 $25,812 
7 46,2 $1 7 6,474 $8 77 
as 446,687 38,87 4 2 
R88 447 7 78 é 1 15 
g 47 $167.02 11,4 79 $1,172,129 
4 7 $31,256 246,405 $177,911 
5 | S 
ed ¢ ‘ 118,762 130,718 
£ S 4 $ $5 ¢ 7 $ 44 
vr 
‘i 
I s 769 52,468 
( 
4 07 815 
197 
S 97 es 
g y : ‘ 644 
, , , 74 2 24,701 
3 21 1.813 17.103 
= . ee see OF Git.cccccs 20008 ] 
\l tt 
s ; 677 7 
é 6.238 
ir 17,869 913 136.932 





Exports > ee aes eheenlinabeenes 104,699 





; 04 462 














— Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
4 £75,254 
Ten Months Ended 
yt January, 1926 January, 1926 
£27 4 £55,234 Re-exports Re-exports 
1 of For- Produce of For 
7 r eign Goods of Canada _ eign Goods 
é J Value Value Value 
c(t bber a re 
: han s $361,458 
£62¢ £1,220,605 M ’ , 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign 5 van, FT OTT Te oy oe 
I M Ended I s GHOSE. oc ccccccess 0,516 
. : ( ne er- 
— t 44 
\ P $ alue Re ¢ 6 
’ 439.4 £265,119  2,182,7 £397,979 € 70,093 
. P 49. Othe r facturers 737 $23 $130,822 
’ "$2,225 Totals .$1,613,79 $23,102 $15,117,501 $130,822 
" 7 + 2 1 e ee « rts.$1.664,278 $23,102 $15.478. ) $! 822 
996 Landings. Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liver- 
- pool as Returned by the Warehouses and Wharves 
P , During the Month of February, 1926 
’ << Landed Delivered Stocks, February 28 
ee ; Febr Febr 192 1925 1924 
f ? ' Tor Tons I Tons Tor 
* f ? ¢ 4 2 23,248 56.3 
—— 7 2 ‘ 98 
: =) I 2 7387 Té 42,112 T5 
2 189 7 14¢ ( 
~ ; 75 I r ' 
7 7.5 10,930 25.636 62.379 
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Official India Rubber Statistics for 


the United States 

















Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 
Customs Districts 











Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber — 
Eight Months Ended Pounds , i 
rKignt J ths ndaea 
> - Reames 197% 1 4.4 417 $3 265.690 7 629 
Febr ) February, 192 
° ~ ) 
ANUE , I Pounds \ € . . >, 48 8,782 154,092,55¢ 1 <4 
€ be 7 49 $58.7 27.733.759 $4 77 MI 
t 7 1, 054 8 ) > 597 
g I 7 8.82 z 5.379 \ne 797 80.179 y | 
€ a 5 2 | 1,044 s 29.554 7] 7 25 24 g 2 
i 2 x4 ) ~ ‘ 4 < 2 yi 
\ 1,2¢ 7 é 7,¢ 428,792 
. . : 9 «$3,812,138 049 $58,733,370 168,065,905 $131,27 
MANUFACTURE Jutiable I> i 
Plantation Rubber Exports from Dutch East Indies 
E ; = Java and Madura 
$ 478.8 g 
I en Months f P 
. ° ‘ ° N r Novembe 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise . ember 
Ma Kilos Kilos Kil 
$2 g 2 25 $19,117,4 g 0 2,125 1,854,00¢ 
41.5 é é 78 é x 4 ISO 4 2 
(ys na « $s { i 4 6,269 OOM 
. se and s g 2,2 | P 74 81 00 42 
R cag ) 537 2.0 4 l. 7 
« l 4) 2) “> 
t 8 $ 25,744,453 $19,477,2 | 2500 ) 
1g a l 2 dM ‘ 3 
4 
. . . { > ¢ < ) 2 7, ) 24,8 “ 2 UM 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise < 202° 
S 65.04 ‘ 2,38 1,539.0 
MANUFA URED I 8 27 00K 
54 7 000 7 
i € \ 4.000 14 247, sng Ono 
Recl g é 7 «7,434,24 $911,367 | 4, 0 
S ] 1,597 106,75 7.534,68¢ 190.91 
ve 5, 0 4,899 8,681 ) 43,173. 
Boot r 28.2 85.355 67 8 370.67 
Shanes pair 67,87 59.95 7 801,029 J, 
P ’ » cal g-l 8 955,000 14 
vat b 74.398 20.168 é rl 2.211.718 ( ; 5.000 
k € ite otties i e. : 10 1 “ 
syringes ..number 11,8 569 4168 § ¢ Sapte a 
, p — ‘ P 182,0 1, 
Iruggists f € su ‘ diate Py . 1902 i 
° m ser f 58.594 g . 172,42 r t 4 . 1, 
f B 45.00 
4 gcods mt » = 34,04 
Electrical hard rubber goods ,02 7¢ 262,7¢€ . 
Other ha rubber ge <S,< 162 
Tires Belawan 
Cosinds etemmbita-canher 2 6,7 1,081,887 15,698,488 
Tubes, automobile. .nunmber 96,84§ 280 5,500 2,261,834 Eleve 
Other casings and - . November N 
tubes number $7 é S¢ 5 5 72,016 , os - = fection: cbs _ 
Solid tires 924 1925 1924 1 
for automehiles and mot I Kil Kilos Kilos Kilos 
t un y 9 q 
Shen oe 07344 H 3,000 129,000 1,574,000 1,876,000 
ite Great Brita 887/000 798,000 4:9 ) 6.959.000 
pe _ = , ( 2 000 30,00 411, 0 49 0 
Rubber and fricti tam - 17000 68'000 248'000 5 2¢ +4 
Zelti ( UC 1 63,900 222.000 409,000 
Hase Bel camannd 27 000 14,000 
Packing 7 I States 2.854.004 3.446.000 27,609,000 20,867,000 
soles and heels 23,472 sip fond 
Thread 171,1 Ss \ ‘ + 14,000 
Rubber bz sa erasers Sing nM 04 852.000 54000 
Orhe rul utacture - * P 190/0 957 0 1.93 O0 
‘= : I : 10,000 
I _ ° $4.8 438 $38.( 099 \ x 12 O00 4 
1; 2 
Rubber toys, balls and halleuns $70,62 $744,247 ( s 0 ee 134 
The 4 232 Om 418 
: . ’ 7 : m 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1926 (By Months) 
M 5 
M — 
Afr S ( 5 ( S 2 2 Balata M s Waste 
8 8,697 2 94 607 227 
Fi 9 22 2 7 1 728 729 
177 ; : 77 ‘ 30 264 324 
Mar 4 1,42 4 25¢ < 2 > 
Q4 220 1.021 4 43 2,5 2,28 
7 7 38 87 5 3,392 33 
Compiled from the “ r Association America, Inc 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 


Paras 


and Caucho 


















M ‘ ( Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Cameta 
; ao Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
\ \ 
\ \ i \ Astlett X (¢ 2 25 
seneral Rubber ( , > 
! I Ma Meyer & Brown, | s 200 24 
1. A A By “Jus I 
(sereral Rubber  ¢ 47 0 227 21K 
L. Littlejchn & ( Ine 141 137 
Meve \ Brow? 2 1o3 
‘ Poel & Kell I 2 145 $7 
> CASES 
Plantation ; —_ i 7" 
SES S | ‘ Ln Re & Ce err tri 616 
Ma By s i | M t & { I powe, Ene... .ccocccccssves pkgs 786 
‘ P . Ir Reliy, EMC. .ccccccccccecccsccess 650 
g JR I cts { 7. By “Pres. Wilson,” Far East. 
a ¢ a Wilson I Brown, Inc a ; pkgs 798 
g ‘ - “ » 9. By “Flveric,” Far East. 
kK . BY ' R p Astlett & Co., Pocccccccccces 48 
r ( 34 & ¢ Ir . 19 
Mar ea I 135 Meyer & Brown, Inc...........+-: . pkgs 144 
tie; . M } \pR 4 By “lres. Garfield,” Far East 
‘ . | & ¢ It 161 Bair — & Trading Co., Inc 25 
' -. : P . ; General R er Co ,604 
, ae : 28! Hood Rubber Co. .. *933 
. | : & Co.. 304, L Littlejohn & Co., Inc........ eT 987 
M " nm. Is 2] Meyer & Brown, Inc pkgs. 1,39¢ 
MT VN n Ir - eae ti. Muehlstein & Co., Ine F 1,518 
P Ir ; Poel & Kelly, Inc. 05 
\ ; . >, Raw Products Co. 484 
R , Charles T. Wilson ¢ Inc er 68¢ 
M ‘ \ Merct I Aprit 12. By “American Farmer,’ London 
( I General Rubber ( 332 
2 ew . L. Litile & Co., In 32 
M Aprit 12 3y “City of Bedford,” Far East. 
: I \ ( Ir Baird Rubber & Trading ( Inc 1,51¢ 
er : Ge : 1,743 
\ Wa rR M ° , 983 
- o ! ( I 2 I _*255 
. i & Ti ( 5,568 
( R t ‘ 2,95¢ pkgs 3,513 
hn & ¢ | kes *400 
MI BR t 3 48¢ 
| Ke I 154 *55¢ 
( Wilsor I 55 648 
M By “Y | I 916 
‘ , Far East 
\ x ¢ Ir 610 Inc 17( 
M I I & Trading I 922 1,411 
all i r 7,34 1,606 
' ; I ( | 4,329 7. pkg 663 
2 ; “1 pkgs *5¢ 
© RK T 4154 685 
> | M & { 486 144 
« | 000 . Far East 
*c4 u » Inc 730 
: I 5; Baird Rubber & T ng Co., Inc *132 
( 5 ArRil B iw Amsterdam,” Rotterdam 
> i re 
' } \\ | 7 
Ir 
Vi y A ad HH I rg 
MI M 
‘ Ml t 
4,934 I g 
\\ 
\ S ¢ Ls ‘ 
7 Co., Ir 99 Africans 
MN " Ml | | 
( ASES 
4 SSS M i “De rsdijk,” Rotterdam 
c 1 I a4 Littleiohn & ( Tre 38 
+ . Hal ‘ 1 . ¢ zo Marct Ry “Caronia,”” Liverpool . 
— > an L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc ae 178 
N 8 UR i. M By “Aden Maru,” Hamburg 
Product 0 L. Littlei hr 61 [.. Littleiohn & C Inc 78 
4 - uf —*? B =” 203 Marc 7 By “Volendam,” Rotterdam 
Mar 4 Far Fas gg Ft tae $11 @ Littlejohn & Co., Ine 180 
: = ma . . A. APR By “Indenendence Hall,”” Antwerp 
> 7 4 ’ , 187 Paird her & Trading Co., Inc..Bags 146 
R ling 1,765 Pe . 491 Apri! By “Oregon Maru,” Hamburg 
ter meg pide nits , 43 T.. Littleiohn & Co., Inc eR 318 
od R e \prin ¢ I lia.” F I Aprit 14 By “Pennland,” Antwerp. 
Poel & Kel it Mever & Brown, In pkgs. 433 
. Are 7. | *Andij | i 
4 Angeles I. Little a & - 
- ‘land, Ore i nee © Ss 8 = Balata 
§ Arr ’ Texas APR I Chatt ga City.” Far F Aprit 10. By “Justin,” Brazil. 
\ rd 1 ( Inc 56 General Rubber Co pwseneseses aeeeces 32 
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— ny 
Guayule Mangabeira Penang Sheet 
CasEs : Tons 
Marcu 16. By “Canto,” Mexic : Marcu 21. By “Castilian Prince,” Bahia Marca 29. By “Madoera,” Far East Cases 
Continental Rubber Co. of New Yor'k _ 800 Adolph Hirsch & Co., Inc.. 33 taird Rubb & : . ; e 
ontinental Rubber Co., of New York. $1,600 4 Bair ubber Trading oe eee 27 
Marcu 23. By “Mundo,” Mexico : \ : Aprit 9. By “City of Bedford,” Far East. 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc..... 50¢ . lanicobas ge #47 
Marcn 24. By “‘Neuces,” Mexie ean deed 7 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 65 é ; CaSES 
Marcu 28. By “Agiwistar,” Mexic Marcn 25. By “Thespis,” Brazil Rubber Latex 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co. + oom General Rubber Cx he - **> a 
‘or ital Rubb Co. of Nev “ork »200 a bret pm = : — : ‘ GaALLon 
Secmienenel Rubber Co yn ie York $1 6uh Aprit 7. By “Haleakala,” Brazil. Marcu 24. By “Fairfield City,” Far East. 
Marcu 28 ty “Concho,” Mex J. H. Rossbach & Bros., Inc.... bales a Gomes TR Gis é acckckcccscckncsacotec 65,116 
Baird Rubber _Co., Ir 490 Aprit 10 3yv “Justin,” Brazil Aprit 12, By “Dryden,” Far East. 
: “~- ; —— seq Ceneral Rubber Ci gc oo sf nee 195,020 
r ontinental Rubber Co. of New York 1,200 Aprit 12. By “Corsican Frince,” Brazil Aprit 18. By “Steel Traveller,’’ Far East. 
Continental Rubber Co. of New York $1,200 J. H. Rossbach & Bros., Inc .. bales SE -Chorenel TR Gain 6 eo Sa ve Sess ceeds 66,898 














Inventory—Production—Shipments 


Fabric Consumption 


High Pressure Pneutatic Casings 











Balloon Casings 
-_ 





of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires—Rubber and 


Solid and Cushion Tires 











> _ _— - a — ih gannane 9 “Een, 
In 9 c Total Shi I Produc Total Ship In Produc- Total Ship In- Produc- Total Ship 
Vv oT ti ents entory* tion ments sntory* tion ments ventory* tion ments 
ae mos. 192 3,725,296 23,631,807 2,685,9 607,681 6,433,865 7,211,608 1,775,428 15,567,644 14,628,137 148,080 758,900 800,395 
January - 4,453,490 1,621,383 1,045,302 810,88 402,784 184,951 2,195,922 1,416,409 1,000,490 170,674 57,928 34,361 
February +,907,181 1,756,189 1,187 ,9% 978,152 254,537 103,127 487,498 1,598,244 1,285,999 196,477 59,318 29,629 
High Pressure Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes 
ies anaien se : araer -_—-~ — Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
Ir : Pr c Total S Produc Total Ship in casings, tubes, solid and cushion tires 
ventory ment - tion ments _ e - = _—_ — 
Twelve mos. 1925. 6,489,331 864,008 45,887,316 1,995,277 16,096,518 14,856,699 Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber 
1926 re a - . Pounds Pcunds 
January 8,2 y 1,706,680 2,473,366 1,569,248 1 2 Twelve mos. 1925.... 168,295,927 §52,389,272 
February 66.7 1,568 305 2,850,865 1,801,922 1 1926 
January , 13,197,979 44,527,984 
: . ; February ; , 13,250,686 43,160,777 
*As cf December 31, 192 ( piled Rubber Association figures 








RUBBER REDUCING GARMENTS 


Plantation rubber in 1924 ranged from 18 to 40 cents a pound 
and averaged less than 30 cents and new outlets were being 
sought for the heavy stocks of spot rubber. Under these conditions 
the sudden rise to popularity of the rubber reducing corset featured 
so prominently that year caused much interest and expectation both 
in the corset and rubber trade 

Ihe demand for the new type 
5,000,000 garments a year he construction of the rubber corsets 
was rapidly developed to maintain their popularity but the demand 
Doubtless a number of 


corsets reached the rate of 


subsided almost as quickly as it had arisen 
causes contributed to this. Its popularity proved short lived be- 
cause its promoters sought to appropriate the entire established 
tield of corsetry with a specialty having a definite function. That 
the corset trade understood this was indicated in an article in 
The India Rubber World, August 1, 1924. The statement was 
there made that the corset trade had pointed out 
of the new type corsets should be reminded that rubber corsets are 
not style garments and should only be worn in conjunction with a 
a specialty with a 


that wearers 


fabric garment. In other words they were 


definite purpose 

The production of rubber corsets has since disappeared, com 
paratively, and the manufacture of rubber reducing garments has 
settled into steady production as a rubber goods article designed 


only to effect reduction in weight of various parts of the human 


body 

Thus from the popular fad of two years ago there emerged a 
new line of rubber specialty garments of moderate and all-the-year- 
around demand. They are made of selected pure first latex crepe 
rubber without bones or lacing and are designed and constructed on 
strictly scientific and hygienic principles. They may be worn either 
under or over an undergarment as desired and are secured by hooks 

These garments have great variety of shape to adapt them for 
reducing the weight of any portion of the figure from the ankles 


to the chin. When properly handled and cared for they retain 








their strength, elasticity and utility unimpaired for several months 
and their use is said to give the wearer practical command of the 
body weight and contour. 





HAWAIIAN BOY WINS FIRESTONE SCHOLARSHIP 

For the first time since the Firestone University Scholarship was 
offered six years ago the winner has been a student living out- 
side the continental borders of the United States. Among the 
papers, numbering approximately 200,000, which were submitted 
in this year’s contest, the best was found to be that prepared by 
John Texeira, a student in the Kauai high school, territory of 
Hawaii, and of Portuguese parentage. The verdict of the judges 
of the essays, Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
serving as chairman, was practically unanimous. The scholarship is 
valued at more than $4,000. 


CANADIAN RUBBER HOSE AND BELTING EXPORTS 


According to the Department of Commerce, Canadian exports 
during the past few years of rubber belting have shown a steady 
increase, from a total for 1920 of only 69,673 pounds, value $62,062, 
to the record figures for 1925 of 1,213,284 pounds, value $615,518 
During 1925 the chief markets for these goods were: British 
South Africa, 277,473 pounds, value $139,704; Argentina, 207,484 
pounds, value $94,115; the United Kingdom, 185,176 pounds, value 
384,455; and Brazil, 113,540 pounds, value $47,508. Exports of 
rubber hose also advanced in 1925 to a value of $216,675, as com- 
pared with $157,208 for 1924. 

DuRING THE YEAR 1925 FRANCE EXPORTED 1,877,770 AUTOMOBILE 
casings as compared with 1,679,235 in 1924. According to the 
Department of Commerce, the leading markets in 1925 for these 
tires were the United Kingdom, 367,310; Switzerland, 185,580; 
Belgium and Luxemburg, 169,820; Algeria, 116,320; Spain, 115,320; 
and Australia and other British Oceania, 101,940, 
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Godfrey L. Cabot’s forty years of natural gas 
experience enabled him to' foresee the recent 
development of industrial gas consumption with 
the result that Texas contracts were signed 
months before the industrial development ac- 
tually started. 


This unequalled experience not only helps safe- 
guard the carbon black supply but also insures 
you uniform high grade gas carbon black from 


all the Cabot fields. 


For all these years the Cabot Company have accumu- 
lated experience to guide in the purchase and production 
of dependable gas supplies for their carbon black 
operations. This experience is the only sure guarantee of 
consistent operation and fulfillment of customers’ re- 
quirements. 









Largest producers of car- 
bon black in the world 
who sell their own prod- 
uct. Controlling over 20,- 
000,000 pounds annually. 


GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 





940 OLD SouTH BUILDING, Boston. 
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Rubber Dictionary Making 


resume the rubber glossary begun interest of employes and purchasers; and, in turn, both ot 
installments consisted of a very com-_ the latter classes can with such additional knowledge place 

plete list of words and definitions relating to Crude Rubber, themselves in a more advantageous position. 
Gutta Percha, ‘ ai . : 

Number fifteen now beginning relates to words and terms /0F. Technical and Popular Use 
used in Insulation, the products of which link together two With exactness that appeals to the technician, yet in lan 
the greatest industries, rubber and electricity. While guage plain enough for the general reader, the glossary sets 
‘al wordbooks, insulated forth the latest theories and practical applications of insula- 
wire manufacturing is still in real need of a trade lexicon tion, induction, conduction, non-conduction, resistance, high 
lhe nomenclature of electrical insulation is great and frequency, skin effect, etc.; the nature, variety, and uses of 
vrowing ft rms are confusing, and new terms rubber, gutta percha, enamels, synthetic resins, silk, cotton, 
ire being ned h should receive precise definition; jute, mica, paper, asbestos, and other dielectric and protective 
while long-accepted terminology is undergoing revision materials; and defines and compares the properties of all 
forms of metallic conductors 


In attempting to sup, Latest in Radio and Cabling 


made to insure tl k being o f real helptulne In this comprehensive storehouse of special information 
will be found, too, the newest developments in standard and 

wire and all related articl radio telephony wires and in ocean cables; an exhaustive 
It is our hope that man ind distributers of insu- alphabetical grouping of terms appertaining to cables, codes, 
lated wire and materials will not only increase their own compounds, conduits, tapes, wire gages, etc.; and numerous 
fund of information with such a complete glossary of trade collateral references interesting everyone making, dealing in, 


1 


terms. but witl can also heighten considerably th r using insulated wire 


DEPENDABLE LOW 


T 
HYDRAULIC POWER ODUCTION 
with HP: 


For operating your hydraulic presses—you need pumps that are always or 
the job with little attention from the maintenance crew. 





H-P-M HIGH PRES- 
SURE Pumps will give you 
just that kind of perform- 
ance. Designed and built 
by experienced Hydraulic 
Press Engineers for this 
one specific service—many 
sizes, all types. Inquire 
for the one that will best 
serve you. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRE. MFG. CO. 
Mount GILEAD Ono =) ie 


HIGH PRESZURE HYDRAULIC 
PUMPS PRESSES VALVES 
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